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THE 

FIRST BOOK OF FRANCIS BACON; 

OF THB FROFICIEKCE AND 

ADVANCEMENT OP LEARNING, 

DIVINE AND HUMAN. 


To the Khg. 

iIhbiie we under the law, excellent King, both daily 
eaoriflces and freewill offerings; the one proceeding upon 
ot'dinary observance, the other upon a devout cheerfulness : 
in like manner there belongeth to kings from their servants 
. both tribute of duty and presents of affection. In the 
■former of these I hope I shall not live to be wanting, 
according to my most humble duty, and the good pleasure 
of your Majesty’s employments : for the latter, I thought it 
more respective to make choice of some oblation, which might 
rather refer to the propriety and excellency of your individual 10 
. person, than to the business of youh crown and state. 

Wherefore, : representing your Majesty many . 

my mind, and beholding you not with the inquisitive eye of 
presumption, to (hscover that which the Scripture telleth 
.me is insorulhblei but -vrith the observant eye of duty .and 
. admimtipn ; Tearing aside the, other parts of your virtne. 
.and fortune, :I have been touched,. yea^ and posseased^w 
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on extreme -wonder at those yonr virtues and faculties, 
which the Philosophers call intellectual j the largeness of . 
your capacity, the faithfulness of your memory, the swiftness 
of your apprehension, the penetration of your - judgnienV ^ 
and the facility and order of your elocution ; and I have ' 
often thought, that of the persons living that I have kno-wn, 
your Majesty were the best instance to make a man of Plato’s ^ 
opinion, that all knowledge is but remembrance, and that the 
mind of mau by nature kuoweth all things, and hatli but her 
10 own native and original notions (which by the strangeness 
and darkness of this tabernacle of the body are sequestered) 
again revived and restored : such a light of nature I have - 
observed in your Majesty, and such a readiness to take dame ; 
and blaze froru the least occasion presented, or the least 
B])ark of another’s knowledge delivered. And as the Scrip- , 
ture saith of the wisest king, TAot Ms hea/rt mis as tlie sands 
of the sea ; which though it be one of the largest bodies, yet ; ; 
it consisteth of the smallest and finest portions ; so hath G-od 
given your Majesty a composition of understanding admirable, 
20 being able to compass and comprehend the greatest matters, , 
and nevertheless to touch and apprehend the least ; whereas * 
it should seem an impossibility in nature, for the same instru- 
ment to make itself fit for great and small works. And for 
your gift of spseoh, I call to nimd what Cornelius Tooitus 
saith of Axiguetua Ceesar i ' 

pem deoei^t, elogiientia fuit ; \^Avgustiuhad an eai^andfluent:A 
way of speaking, such as became a sovereigTi.) For, if we note ; 

: it well, speech tlmt is uttered with labour and difficulty, or z 
speech that savoureth Of the affectation of art and precepts, 
30 dr speech that is framed after the imitation of some pattern - 
of eloquence, though never so excellent ; all this hath sorae- 
: -what servile, and holding of the subject. But your Majesty’s 
mann^ of speech is indeed prince-like, flo-wiug as from a 
fountain, and yet streaming and branching itself iiito nature’s 
order, fiill of facility atid felicity, imitating none, and inimi- ■ 
table by any. And as in your civil estate iJiefe appeareth to - 
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bs an emulation and contention of your Majesty’s virtue with 
your fortune ; a virtuous disposition with a fortunate 
regiment ; a virtuous expectation, when time was, of your 
greater fortune, with a prosperous possession thereof in the 
due time ; a virtuous observation of the laws of marriage, 
with most blessed and happy fruit of marriage ; a virtuous 
and moat Christian desire of peace, with a fortunate inclina- 
tion in your neighbour princes thereunto : so likewise, in 
these intellectual matters, there seemeth to be no less con- 
tention between the excellency of your Majesty’s gifts of 10 
nature, and the universality and perfection of your learning. 
For I am well assured that this which I shall say is no 
amplification at all, but a positive and measured truth; 
which is, that there hath not been since Christ’s time any 
king or temporal monarch, which bath heen so learned in all 
literature and erudition, divine and human. For let a man 
seriously and diligently revolve and peruse the succession of 
the emperors of Borne, of whidi Coesar tlxe Dictator, who 
lived some years before Chnsi:, and Marcus Antoninus, were 
the best learned ; and so descend to the emperors of Oracia, 20 
or of the 'West; and then to the lines of France, Spain, 
England, Scotland, and the rest, and be shall find this judg- 
ment is truly made. For it seemeth much in a king, if, by 
the compendiouB extractions of other men’s wits and labours, 
he can take hold of any superficial ornaments and shows of 
learning ; or if he countenance and prefer learning and 
leariied men ; but to drink indeed of the true fountains of 
learning, nay, to have such a fountain of learning in himself, 
in a king, and in a king horn, is almost a miracla And the 
more, because there is met in your Majesty a rare coujiinctibn, 30 
as well of divine and sacred literature, as of profane and 
human ; so as your Majesty standeth invested of that 
triplicity, which in great veneration was ascribed to the 
ancient Henhes ; the power and fortune of a king, the 
knowledge and illumination of a priesl^ and the learning and 
universality of a philosopher. This propriety, inherent and* 
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individual attribufca in your Majesty, deaerveth to be ex- 
pressed not only in the fame and admiration of the present 
time, nor in the history or tradition of the ages succeeding, 
but also in some solid work, fixed memorial, and immortal 
monument, bearing a character or signature both of the 
power of a king, and the difference and perfection of such 
a king. 

Therefore I did conclude with myself, that I could not 
make unto your Majesty a better oblation than of some ; 
10 treatise tending to that end, whereof the sum will consist of 
these two parts ; the former, concerning the excellency of ; 
learning and knowledge, and the excellency of the merit and . 
true glory in the augmentation and propagation thereof ; the, 
latter, what the particular acts and works are, which have ' : 
been embraced and undertaken for the advancement of ; 
learning; and again, what defects and undervalues I find 
in such particular acts : to the end that though I cannot 
positively or affirmatively advise your Majesty, or propound 
unto you framed particulars, yet I may excite your princely /; 
20 cogitations to visit the excellent treasure of your own mind, ; ' 
end thence to extract particulars for this purpose, agreeable ; 
to your magnanimity and wisdom. 

' ; In the entrance to the former of these; to clear the j 
; - TOy; and as it were, to make silehce, to have the true testi- 
monies concerning the dignify pf learning to be better heard, ■, 

: without the interruption of tacit objections j I think good to 
deliifer it from, the discredits and disgraces which it hath , 
reoeivei^: all from ignorance ; but ignorance severally dis- 
guised ; appearing sometiniea in the zeal and jealousy of 
30 divines ; sometimes in the severity and arrogancy of poliv 
. ticians ; and sometimes in the errors and imperfections of 
learned men, themselves. 

i : hear the former sort say, that knowledge is of those 
things which are to he accepted 6f with great limitation and 
^ cantidh ; that the aspiring to ovennuch knowledge was the:; 
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original temptation and sin, whereupon ensued the fali of 
man ; that knowledge hath in it somewhat of the serpent, 
and therefore where it eiitereth i nto a man it makes him 
swell ; aeieTUia injlat : [kwndedge puffeth wp .■] that Solomon 
gives a censure, ThM there it no end of making hookt, and that 
much reading it a wearinets of the fiesh ; and again in another 
place. That in spaeiam hnowledge there it much contriataiUm, 
and that he that increaaeth knowledge ineraaaeth anxiety ; th^ 
Saint Paul gives a caveat, That we he not spoiled through vain 
philoaqphy ; that experience demonstrates how learned men 10 
have been arch-heretics, how learned times have been inclined 
to atheism, and how the contemplation of second causes doth 
derogate from our dependence upon God, who is the first 
cause. 

To discover then the ignorance and error of this opinion, 
and the misunderstanding in the gi'ounda thereof, it may 
well appear those men do not observe or consider that it 
was not the pure knowledge of nature and universality, a 
knowledge by the light whereof man did give names unto 
other ci'eatures in Paradise, as they were brought before 20 
him, according unto their proprieties, which gave the occasion 
to the fall : but it was the proud knowledge of good and evil, 
with an intent in man to give law unto himself, and to 
depend no more upon God’s commandments, which was the 
form of the temptation. Neither is it any quantity of know- 
ledge, hoW great soever, that can make the mind of man to 
swell ; for nothing can fill, much less extend the soul of man, 
but God and the contemplation of God ; and therefore 
Solomon, speaking of the two principal senses of inquisition, 
the eye and the ear, afiirmeth that the eye is never satisfied 30 
with seeing, nor the ear with hearing ; and if there be np 
fulness, then is the continent greater than the content : so of 
knowledge itself, and the mind of man, whereto the: senses . 


are but reporters, he defineth likewise in these wofdSi placed 
after that calendar or ephemerides, whiqh he maketh of the 
: diversities of times and seasons for all antions and. purposes ; 
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and conoladeth thus ; Ood hath made all things beautiful, or 
decent, in the true return of their leasons : also He hath placed 
the world in man’s heart, get cannot man f/nd out the worh 
which Ood worketh from, the beginning to the end : declaring 
not obscurely, that God hath framed the mind of man as a 
mirror or glass, capable of the image of the universal world, 
and joyful to receive the impression thereof, as the eye 
joyeth to receive light ; and not only delighted in behold- 
ing the variety of things and vicissitude of times, but 
10 raised also to dud out and discern the ordinances and 
decrees, which throughout all those changes are infallibly 
observed. And although he doth insinuate that tlie 
supreme or summary law of nature, which he calleth. The 
•worh schich Qod worheth from the beginning to the end, 
is not possible to be foiuid out by man ; yet that doth not 
derogate from the capacity of the mind, but may be referred . 
to the impediments, os of shortness of life, ill conjunction of 
labours, ill troditiou of knowledge over from hand to Ixand, 
and many other inconveniences, whereunto the condition of . 
20 mail is subject For that nothing parcel of the world is 
denied to man’s inquiry and invention, he doth in another ! 
place rule over, when he saith, The spirit of man is as the' 
lamp of Ood, wherewith He searoheth tine inwardness of all , 
sSorets. If then such be the capacity and receipt of the mind 
of mah/it is manifest that there is no danger at all in the . 
proportion or quantity of knowledge, how large soevw, lest-: 
it should make it swell or out-compass itself; no, but it. 
is merely the quapty of knowledge, which, be it in quantity ' 
more or less, if it he taken without the true corrective 
30 thereof, h^h in it some nature of venom or malignity, and. 

some effects of that venom, which is ventosity or swelling.' 

' This oorwotive spice, the mixture whereof maketh knbwledge 
: . so sovereign, is charity, which, the Apostle immediately addeth; 
to the former clause ; for so he vaiVli, Kncmlet^e bloweih upi 
but chgritg buildeth up/, not unlike unto, that which he ■ 
deUvereth in another place: /f X saith he, wi/t the 
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tonguet of mm and angela, and had not charity, it were hut 
at a tinkling cymbal ; not but that it is an excellent thing 
to apeak trith the tongues of men and angels, but because, 
if it be severed from charity, and not referred to the good of 
men and mankind, it hath rather a sounding and unworthy 
glory, than a meriting and substanial virtue. And as for 
that censure of Solomon, concerning the excess of writing 
and reading books, and the anxiety of spirit which redound" 
eth from knowledge ; and that adnionition of St Paul, Thxut 
we he not seduced by min pAilosopAyy let those places be 10 
rightly understood, and they do indeed excellently set forth 
the true bounds and limitations, whereby human knowledge 
is confined and circumscribed; and yet without any such 
contracting or coarctation, but that it may comprehend all 
the universal nature of thin^; for these limitations are 
three : the first, That we do not so place our felicity in hiovi- 
ledge, as we forget ow mortality : the second. That we make 
application of our knowledge, to give ourselves repose and 
eontemtment, a/nd not distaste or repining: the third, 
do not presume by the contemplation of nature to attain to ^ 
the mysteries of God. For as touching the first of these, 
Solomon doth excellently expoimd himself in another place 
of the same book, where he saith : I saw well that knowledge 
recedeth ae far from ignorance ae light doth from darkness ; 

. and that the wise man’s eyes keep watch in his hsad, whereas 
the fool roundeth about in darhnees: but withed I learned, that 
the same mortality involveth them both. And for the second, 
certain .it is, there is no vexation or anxiety of mind which 
lesulteth from knowledge, otherwise than merely by acci- 
dent; for all knowledge and wonder (which is the seed of 30 
knowledge) is; ail impression of pleasure in itself; but when 
mffi fall to framing conclusions out of their knowledge, 
applying it to their particular, and ministering to themselves 
thereby weak fears or vast desires, there groweth that 
carefuiness and trouble of mind which is spoken of : for then 
. knowledge is no more Jmnen siaoum, [a dry lighii\ whereof 
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Heraclitus the profound said, Lumen nemm. optima cmimaj 
[a dry light is the beat soul;] bnt it becometh lumen madidim, 

[o . light wet,'] or maceratum [so/tened] by stscpiug, being 
steeped and infused in the huinours of the aifections. And 
as for the third point, it deservatli to be a little stood upon, 
and not to be lightly passed over : for if any man shall 
think by view and inquiry into these sensible and material 
things to attain that light, whereby he may reveal unto 
himself the nature or will of God, then indeed is he spoiled 
10 by vain philosophy : for the contemplation of God’s creatures 
and works produceth (having regard to the works and 
creatures themselves) knowledge, but having regard to God, 
no perfect knowledge, but wonder, which is broken know- : 
ledge. And therefore it was most aptly said by one of : 
Plato’s school, That the aenie of man awn'ieth a resemblance 
with the am, which, as we see, openeth and renealeth all the 
lerreatrial globe; hut then again it obstmreth and aoneealeth the 
stars and celestial globe: so doth the sense discover natural 
things, but it darkeneth and shutteth up divine. And hence it ' 
SO is true that it hath proceeded, that divers great learned men 
have been heretical, whilst they have sought to fly up to the 
secrets of the Deity by the waxen wings of the senses. And 
as for the conceit that too much knowledge should incline 
- a man to atheism, and that the ignorance pf seooud causes ' 
>ehpald make a. more devout- dependence upon God, which 
is the first cause ; first, it is good to ask the question whioh i 
Job asked of bis friends : IfiM you Ue for Oad, ae one man ^ 
•^l do fiir another, to gratify him f For certain it is that : 
God worketh nothing in nature but by second oauaes j ; 
30 and 'if they Would have it otherwise believed, it is meire : 
imposture, as it were in favour towards God j and , nothing ' ' 
else but to pifer to the author of truth the unclean saorifipp ; 
of a lie. But /further, it is an assured truth, and a cpnclusion; - 
oi . experience, that a litrie or supeifioial knowledge of , 
philosophy may Incline the mind of man to atheism, but , 
a farther proceeding tbeiein . doth bring , the; m 
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again to religion j for in the entrance of philosophy, when 
the second causes which are next unto the senses, do offer 
themselves to the mind of man, if it dwell and stay there 
it may induce some oblivion of the highest cause ; but when 
a man pseseth on further, and seeth the dependence of 
causes, and the works of Providence; then, according to 
the allegory of the poets, he will easily believe that the 
highest link of nature’s chain must needs be tied to the foot 
of Jupiter's chair. To conclude, therefore, let no man upon 
a weak conceit of sobriety, or an ill-applied moderation, 10 
think or maintain, that a man can search too far, or be 
too well studied in the book of God’s word, or in the hook of 
God’s works, divinity or philosophy ; hut rather let men 
endeavour an endless progress or proficieuce in both ; only 
let men beware that they apply both to charity, and not to 
swelling ; to use, and not to ostentation ; and again, that 
they do not unwisely mingle or confound these learnings 
together. 

And as for the disgraces which learning receiveth from 
politicians, they he of this nature; that learning doth 20 
soften men's minds, and makes them more unapt for the 
honour and exercise of arms ; that it doth mar and pervert 
men’s dispositions for matter of government and policy; 
in making them too curious and irresolute by variety of 
reading; or too peremptory or positive by atrictness of 
rules and axioms; or too immoderate and overweening by 
reason of the greatness of examples ; or too incompatible 
and differing from the times, by reason of the dissimilitude 
of examples; or at least, that it doth divert mm’s travails 
from action and business, and hringeth them to a love of 30 
lei^e and privatehess ; and that it doth bring into states a 
relaxation of discipline, whilst every man is more ready 
to argue, than to obey and execute. Out of this conceit, 
Oato, Bumamed' the Censor, one of the wisest men indeed 
that eybr lived, when the philosopher came in 
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embassage to Borne, and that the yonng men of Borne began 
to flock about him, being allured with the sweetness and 
majesty of his eloquence and learning, gave counsel in 
open senate, that they should give him his dispatch with 
all speed, lest he should infect and enchant the minds 
and affections of the youth, and at unawares bring in an 
alteration of the manners and customs of the state. Out 
of the same conceit, or humour, did Virgil, turning his 
pen to the advantage of his country, and the disadvantage 
10 of his own profession, moke a kind of seijaration between 
policy and government, and between arts and sciences, in 
the verses so much renowned, attiibuting and challenging 
the one to the Bomans, and leaving and yielding the other 
to the Grecians : Fu, regere invperio populos, Romano, memento, 

Hm tibi emnt artei, eto.; [_Bo it thy task, 0 Roman, to rvie over 
tuhjeet peoples-l So likewise we see that Anytus, the 
accuser of Socrates, laid it as an article of charge and 
accusation against him, that he did, with the variety mid 
power of his discourses and disputatious, withdraw young 
20 men from due reverence to the laws and customs of their 
country j and that he did profess a dangerous and pernicious 
science, which was to make the worse matter seem the 
better, and to suppress truth by force of eloquence and 
speech. 

But thtse, and the like imputations, have rather a ' 
countenance of gravity, than any ground of justice: for; ■ 
experience doth warrant, that both in persons and in times, 
there hath been a meeting and concurrence in learning and 
arms, flourishing and excelliug in the some men and the ’ 
SO saine ages. For, as for nien, there cannot be a better nor: 
'the like' instance, as of that pair, Alexander the Great and 
Julius Csesar the Dictator ; whereof the one was Aristotle’s ■: 
scholar in. philosophy, and the other was Cicero’s rival in i 
: eloquence : or if any man had rather: call for scholars that 
;: were great generals; thau generals that were- great scholars, 

let, him take Epaminondas the Theban or Xenophoii the :: 
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Athenian ; whereof the one was the first that abated the 
power of Sparta, and the other was the first that made way 
to the overthrow of the luonarcliy of Persia. And this con- 
currence is yet more visible in tinie.s than in persona, by 
how much an age is a greater object than a man. For both 
in Egypt, Assyria, Fei'sia, Qrecia, and Rome, the same times 
that are moat renowned for arms, are likewise most admired 
for learning ; so that the greatest authors and philosophers, 
and the greatest captains and governors have lived in the 
same ages. Neither can it otherwise be : for as, in man, the 10 
ripeness of strength of the body and mind cometh much 
about an age, save that the strength of the body cometh 
somewhat the more early j so in states, arms and learning, 
whereof the one correspondeth to the body, the other to 
the soul of man, have a concurrence or nenr sequence in 
times. 

And for matter of policy and government, that learn- 
ing should rather hurt, than enable thereunto, is a thing 
very improbable : we see it is accounted an error to com- 
mit a natural body to empiric physicians which com- 20 
monly have a few pleasing receipts whereupon they are 
confident and adventurous, but know neither the causes of 
diseases, nor the complexions of patients, nor peril of 
accidents, nor the true method of cores : we see it is a like 
error to roly upon advocates or lawyers, which are only men 
of practice and not grounded in their boOks, who are many 
times easily surprised, when matter falleth out besides their, 
experience, to the prejudice of the causes they handle : so, by 
like reason, it cannot be but. a matter of doubtful conse- 
quence, it states be managed by empiric statesmen, not well 30 
mingled with men grounded in learning. But contrariwise, 
it is almost without instance contradictory, that ever any. 
government was disastrous , that was in the hands of learned 
governors For howsoever it hath been ordinary with politic 
men to exteriuote and disable learned men by the names of 
^^aedanti ; yet in the records of time it appeareth, in many 
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particulars, that the governments of princes in minority 
(notmtlistandiug the uiflnite disadvantage of that kind of 
state) have nevertheless excelled the government of princes 
of mature age, even for that reason which they seek to 
traduce, which is, that by that occasion the state hath been 
in the hands of pedants : for so was the state of Borne for the 
first five years, which are so much magnified, during the 
minority of Nero, in the hands of Seneca, a pedant : so it 
was again, for ten years’ space or more, during the minority 
10 of Gordianus the younger, witli great applause and contenta- 
tion in the hands of Misitheus a pedant : so was it before 
thati in the minority of Alexander Severus, in like happiness, 
in hands not much unlike, by reason of the rule of the 
women, who were aided by the teachers and preceptors. 
Nay, let a man look into the government of the Bishops of 
Borne, as. by name, into the government of Pius Quintus, 
and Sextus Quintas, in our times, who were both at their 
entrance esteemed but as pedantical friars, and he shall find 
that such Popes do greater things, and proceed upon true? 

20 principles of estate, than those which have ascended to the 
papacy from an education and breeding in affairs of estate 
and courts of princes ; for although men bred in learning are ! 
perhaps to seek in points of iconvenience and accommodating 
for the present, which the Italians call rdgioni di stato, 

: [r«<Mo»w o/ 4<a<8,] whereof the same Pius Quintus could not 
hear spOken with patience, terming them inventions against ; 

: religion, and the moral virtues ; yet on the other side, to 
recompense that, they are perfect in those same plain; , 

= grounds of religion, justice, honour, and moral virtue, which 
; SO if they he well and watchfully pursued, there will be. seldom 
use of those other, no more than of physic in a sound or : 
well-dieted body, Neither can the experience of prie man’s , 
life furnish examples and praoedents fbri tlie events of one 
.man’s life : for, as it happeneth sometimes that the grand- \ 
childj . or other descendant, raseinbloth the nhcestor more , 
than the son j so many times dcourrences of present times V 
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may dort better with ancient examples, than with those of the 
latter or immediate times : and lastly, the wit of one man 
can no more countervail learning than one man's means can 
hold way with a common purse. 

And as for those particular seducemeuts, or indisposi- 
tions of the mind for policy and government, which learning 
is pretended to insinuate ; if it be granted that any such 
thing be, it must be remembered withal, that learning 
rainisteretli in every of them greater strength of medicine or 
remedy, than it offereth cause of indisposition or infirmity j 10 
for if, by a secret operation, it make men perplexed and 
irresolute, on the other side, by plain precept it teacheth 
them when and upon what ground to resolve ; yea, and how 
to carry things in suspense, without prejudice, till they 
resolve ; if it make men positive and regular, it teacheth 
them what things are in their nature demonstrative, and 
what are conjectural ; and as well the use of distinctions and 
exceptions, as the latitude of principles and rules. If it mis- 
lead by disproportion, or dissimilitude of examples, it teacheth 
men the force of circumstances, the errors of comparisons, 20 
and all the cautione of application ; so that in all these it 
doth rectify more effectually than it can pervert. And these 
medicines it couveyetli into men's minds much more forcibly 
by the quickness and penetration of examples. For let amon 
look into the errors of Clement the Seventh, so lively 
described by Guiociardine. who served under him, or into the 
errors of Cicero, painted out by hie own pencil in bis Epistles 
to Attious, and he will fly apace from being irresolute. Let 
. him look into fhe errors of Fhocion, and he will beware how 
he be obstinate dr inflexible. Let him but read the fable of 30 
Ixion, nndit will hold liim from being vaporous or imagina- 
tive. Let him look into the errors of Cato the second; and 
he Will never be one of the Antipodes, to tread opposite to 
the present world.. 

And for the conceit that learning should dispose inen to 
: leisure and privateness, and make men slpthful ; it were a 
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strange thing if tliat, 'which accustometh the mind to a 
perpetual motion and agitation, should induce slothfulneas ; 
whereas contrariwise it may be truly affirmed, that no kind 
of men love busiuess for itself, but those that are learned ; 
for other persons love it for profit, as a hireling, that loves 
the work for the wages ; or for honour, as because it beoreth 
them up in the eyes of men, and refresheth their reputation, 
which otherwise would wear ; or because it putteth them in 
mind of their fortune, and giveth them occasion to pleasure 
10 and displeasure ; or because it exerdseth some faculty 
wherein they take pride, and so entertaineth them in good 
humour and pleasing conceits toward themselves ; or because 
it advanceth any other their ends. So that, as it is said of 
untrue valours, that some men’s valours are in the eyes of 
them that look on ; so such men’s industries are in the eyes 
of others, or at least in regard of their own designments ; 
only learned men love busmeea, os an action according to 
nature, as agreeable to health of mind, as exercise is to health 
of body, taking pleasure in the action itself, EUid not in the 
20 purchase : so that of all men they are the most indefatigable, 
if it he towards any business which can hold or detain their 
mind. 

And if any man be laborious in reading and study, and 
yet idle in. bitsinesa and action, it groweth from some weak- 
ness of body, or softness of spirit ; such as Seneca speaketh 
of ; i(am aunt ut puient in turbido esse 

qniaquid in luee est; [iSome mm live so miioh in the shade, 
that whenever they are in the light they seem to be, in trouUe;} ' 
' and not; of learning : well may it be, that such a point of a 
■ 30 man's nature may make him give himself to learning, but it ; 

is not learning that breedeth any such point in his nature; 

, should take up too much time or ; 

; leisvure : I answer ; the most , active or busy mam that hath 
. been or can be, hath, lio question, many : vacant times of : 

, leisure, while he expepteth the tides and returns of business . 

' (except he be: either tedious and of up despatch. Or Hghtly 
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and unworthily ambitious to meddle in things tliat may be 
better done by othei’s ;) and then the question is, but how 
those spaces and times of leisure shall be filled and spent ; 
whether in pleasures or in studies ; os was well answered by 
Demosthenes to his adversary ^schines, that was a man 
given to pleasure, and told him, That his orationt did smll of 
ths : Indeed^ said Demosthenes, there is great difference 
between the things that you and I do by lamp-light. So as no 
man need doubt that learning will expulse business, but 
rather it will keep and defend the possession of tlie mind 10 
against idleness and pleasure, which otherwise at unawares 
may enter to the prejudice of botL 

Again, for that other conceit, that learning should 
undermine the reverence of laws and government, it is 
assuredly a mere depravation and calumny, without all 
shadow of truth. For to say, that a blind custom of obedi- 
ence should be a surer obligation than duty taught and under- 
stood; it is to affirm, that a blind man may tread snrer 
by a guide than a seeing man can by a light, And it is 
without all controversy, that learning doth make the minds SO 
of men gentle, generous, maniable, and pliant to government; 
whereas ignorance makes them churlish, thwart, and muti- 
nous ; and the evidence of time doth clear this assertion, 
considering that the most barbarous, rude, and Unlearned 
times have been most subject to tumults, seditions, and 
Changes. 

And as to the judgment of Cato, the Censor, he was 
well punished for his blasphemy against leaniing, in the 
some kind wherein he offended; for when he was past 
threescore years old, he was taken with an extreme desire 30 
to go to school again, and to learn the Creek tongue, to 
the end to peruse the Greek anthora ; which doth weU 
demonstrate, that hie former censure of the Grecian learning 
was rather, an affected gravity, than according to the in- 
ward sense of his own opinion. And as for Virgil’s verses, 
thongh it pleased him to brave the world in taking to the 
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Bomana the art of empire, and leaving to otliers tlie arts 
of Bubjects ; yet bo much is manifest, that tlie Bouuma 
never ascended to that height of empire, till the time they 
had ascended to the height of other arta For in the time 
of the two first Ciesara, which had the art of goveriunen. 
in greatest perfection, there lived the best poet, Virgiliua 
Maro ; the heat historiographer, Titus Liviua ; the best 
antiquary, Marcus Varro j and the best, or second orator, 
Marons Oioero, that to the memory of man are known. 

10 As for the accusation of Socrates, the time must be remem- 
bered when it was prosecuted ; which was under the Thirty 
Tyrants, the moat base, bloody, and envious persons that 
have governed ; which revolution of state was no sooner 
over, but Socrates, whom they had made a person criminal, 
was made a person lieroical, and his memory accumulate 
with honours divine and human; and those discouTBeB of . 
his which were then termed corrupting of manners, were 
after acknowledged for sovereign medicines of the mind 
and manners, and so have been received ever since till 

20 this day. Let this, therefore, serve for answer to politicians, ; 
which in their humorous severity, or in their feigned 
gravity, have presumed to throw imputations upon learning'; 
which redargution nevertheless (save that we know not 
whether our labours may extend to other ages) were not 
ntedfnl for the present, in regard of the love and reverence' : 
tOwardB learning, which the' example and countenance of 
. two BO learned princes, Queen Elizabeth and your Majesty, 
being as Castor and Pollux, fum'da gfdem, [bright stars,] 

; stars of excellent light and most benign inflneuce, hath ; 

. : 30 wrought in all men Of place and authority in onr nation. 

i^OW therefore we come to that third sort of discredit, ! 
! or dimirintion -of credit, that groweth' unto learning 
' from learned men theniMV^ which: commonly cleeveth i 
; ii* is either from their ^fortune; :or, from their ; 
,, tnannere ; or from Ihe nature :of their studies. For the firsli , 
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it is not in tteir power ; and the second is accidental : the 
third only is proper to be handled ; but because we are not 
in hand with true measure, but with popular estimation and 
conceit, it is not amiss to speak somewhat of the two former. 
The derogations therefore wliioh grow to learning from the 
fortune or condition of learned men, are either in respect of 
scarcity of means, or in respect of privateness of life, and 
meanness of employments. 

Concerning want, and that it is the case of learned 
men usually to begin with little, and not to grow rich so 10 
fast as other men, by reason they convert not their labours 
chiefly to lucre and increase: it were good to leave the 
common place in commendation of poverty to some friar to 
handle, to whom much was attributed by Machiavel in this 
point ; when he said, That the kingdom of the clergy had been 
long before at an end, if ths reputation and remerenee towards 
the poverty of friars had wt home out the scandal of the 
svperfmties and e-vcesses of bishops and prelates. So a man 
might say that the felicity and delicacy of princes and great 
persons had long since turned to rndeness and barbarism, 20 
if the poverty of learning had not kept up civility and 
honoiir of life; but without any such advantages, it is 
worthy the observation, what a reverent and honoured 
thing poverty of fortune was, for some ages, in the Roman 
state, which nevertheless was a state without paradoxes : 
for we see what TiUis Livius saith in liis introduction : 
CestervM ant me amor negotii sueoepti fallil aiU miUa unguam, 
respnbUca neo mc^or, neo samtior, nee bonis exemplis ditigr 
fuitj nee in guam, tam sera avaritia luanriqgia immigra- 
varint ; nea wbi tanttes ao tom din panperlati da parsinumia 30 
konos fiierit ! [If I am not led away by love of the task whichT 
have mderiaken, there never wae a slate greater nor more 
rdigiovie, nor richer in good ewamplee than Rome! nor one 
vnto nihdch avariae and httoury were eo long in making their 
way : nor one in which poverty and economy Were hdd in suah : 
great and guoh long qontwaed esteem.1 We se« likewise, after 
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thab the abate of Borne waa not itself, but did degenerate, 
how that person, that took upon him to be counsellor to 
Julius Cassar after his victory, where to begin his restoration 
of the state, maketh it of all points the most sunimai’y to 
take away the estimation of wealtli : Fawn htso et omnia 
mala pariter oum honore pecanvB desinent: si neque magis- 
tratus, neque alia vulgo eupienda v&nalia entnt : \But these 
and all evils will disappea/r wlmi wealth is no longer hmioured, 
and when the inagisiracm and other objects of genertd 
10 amhUion are not procurable bp money.'] To conclude this 
point, as it was truly said, that Rubor est virtutis color, 

[A blush is virtues colour^ though sometime it come from 
vice ; so it may be fitly said that Paupertas est virtutie 
fortuna, [Poverty is virtues fortune^ though sometime it 
may proceed from misgovernment and accident. Surely 
Solomon hath pronounced it both in censure, Qui festinat 
ad divitias nan erii insdns, [Se thaJL maketh haste to be rich 
shall not be innocent ,•] and in precept. Buy the truth, and sell 
it not; and so of wisdom and knowledge; judging that means 
20 were to be spent upon learning, and not learning to be 
applied to means. And as for the privateness, or obecure- 
ness (as it may be in vulgar estimation accounted) of life 
of contemplative men j it is a theme so common, to extol, a 
private life not taxed with sensuality and sloth, in com- : : 
; . parison ^d to the disadvantage of a civil life, for safety, 

; liberty, pleasure, and dignity, or at least freedom from 
indignity, as no man hahdieth it, but handleth it well : 

; such a copaonancy it hath to men’s conceits in the express- 
. : ihg, and tp men’s consents in the allowing. This only 

3Q I' trill adc^ that learned men forgotten in states, and 
: , hot diving in the eyes of men, are like the images of 

the funeral of Junia ; of which : 
not being represented, as many. Others were, Tacitus saith, 

\ f quod non visebanitir ,- [Ph^ oui~ 

shpnd il^ all from the very fact tlud they were not to 
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And for meanness of employment, that •which is most 
traduced to contempt is that the government of youth is 
commonly allotted to them 5 •which age, because it is the 
age of least authority, it is transferred to the disesteeming 
of those employments wherein youth is conversant, and 
which are conversant about youth. But how unjust this 
traduceraent is (if you will reduce things from popularity 
of opinion to measure of reason) may appear in that, we 
see men are more curious what they put into a new vessel, . 
than into a vessel seasoned ; and what mould they lay 10 
about a young plant, than about a plant corroboiute ; so 
as the weakest terms and times of all things use to have 
the best applications and helps. And will yon hearken to 
the Hebrew rabbins 1 Four ^owng men shall see mai&ne, 
and gonr old men shall dream dreams ; say they youth is 
the worthier age, for tliat visions are nearer apparitions 
of God than dzeams ? And let it be noted, tliat howsoever 
the condition of life of pedants hath been scorned upon 
theatres, as the ape of tyranny ; and that the modem 
looseness or negligence hath taken no due regard to the 20 
choice of schoolmasters and tutors ; yet the ancient wisdom 
of the best tiinea, did always make a just complaint, Ozat 
states were too busy with their laws, and too negligent 
in point of education : which excellent part of ancient dis- 
cipline hath been in sOme sort revived of late times by 
the colleges of the Jesuits ; of whom, although in regard 
of their superstition 1 may say, Qito meliores, eo deteriores, 
[The beiler they are the worse they are;] yet in regard of this, 
and some other points concerning human learning and 
moral matters, 1 may say, as Agesilaus said to his enemy 30 
PhanzabazuB, Tails qwm sis, vtincm nost^ esses, [Vou are so 
good that I vrisk yo^t wears on ow side,] And. thus- much 
touching the discredite drawn from the fortunes of learhed 
"men.,: 

As touching the manners of learned men, it is a thing . 
personal and individual ; and no doubt there .be amongst 
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tliem, aa iu other professions, of all temperatures : but yet 
so as it is not without trutli, which is said, that Abemi 
gtudia in mores, studies have an influence and operation upon 
the manners of those that are conversant iu them. 

But upon an attentive and indifferent review, I for my 
part cannot find any disgrace to learning can proceed 
from the manners of learned men not inherent to them as 
they are learned ; except it be a fault (which was the. 
supposed fault of Demosthenes, Cicero, Cato the second, . 
10 Seneca, and many more) that, because the times they read 
of are commonly better than tlie times they live iu, and the 
duties taught better than the duties practised, they contend 
sometimes too far to bring tilings to perfection, and to ; 
reduce the corruption of mAiuiers to honesty of precepts 
or examples of too great height. And yet hereof they 
have caveats enough in their own walks. For Solon, when 
he was asked whether he had given his citizens the best 
laws, answered wisely, Tea, of such as they would receive; 
and Plato, finding that his own heart could not agree with 
20 the corrupt manners of his country, refused to bear place 
or office ! saying, That a man’s aomiry was to he used as his 
parents were, that is, leith humble persuasions, and not with 
contestations. And Ctesar's counsellor put in the same 
caveat, A'bn ad vetera mstiiwta revocans qum jampridem : 
corruptis motibus Ivdibrio sunt: [Do not attempt to restore : . 
ihinge to the original institutions which, by the long oorruptiem, 

' . of m/omners, have fallen irUo Contempt f\ and Cicero noteth 
. this error directly in Cato the second, when he writes to his ' : 
friend Attious, - opti/me sehtii, sed nocet ihterdum fei-^ ' 
ZO. pubiieoe; loquitiir ehim tmtgnam in repitblica Platonis, wn 
tangiusm in fdce Ro^^ opimone cere excellent, but 

-sometimes do harm to the eommomeealtk ; for he speaks as if , 
; he mre Uving in Plato's republic, and hot cmid the dregs of 
the Roman poyirfoce.] . And the same CSoero doth excuse and . : ; 
expound the : philosophers for going too far, and being, top- 
exact in their prescripts, When he saiUi, Psti ipsi preec^tates: 
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virtutis et magutri, videntuv fines ofiioiomm paulo longius 
quam natura veUet protulisse, ut cum ad idtimum animo 
eoKtendissemiis, ihi lamen, uhi oportet, coTmateremua ; [Those 
wry teachers of virtue themselves seem to have fixed the 
standard of duty somewhat higher than nature can bear : in 
order that after striving our utmost to attain to it, we might 
at tmy rate reojch the proper standard:] and yet himself 
might have said, Moniiis sum minor ipse meis, [/ do not act 
up to my own precepts ;] for it •was his own fault, though not 
in BO extreme a degree. 10 

Another fault likewise much of this kind hath heen in- 
cident to learned men ; which ia, that they have esteemed 
the preservation, good, and honour of their countries or 
nmsters before their own fortunes or safeties. For so 
saith Demosthenes unto the Athenians ; If it please you 
to note it, my counsels unto you are not such wherrinj I should 
grow great amongst you, and you become little amongst the 
Grecians ; but they be of that nature, as they are sometimes not 
good for me to give, but are always good for you to follow. And 
so Seneca, after he had consecrated that quinquennium Neronis 20 
[those Jim years of Nero's tvigu] to the eternal glory of learned 
governors, held on bis honest and loyal course of good and 
free counsel, after his master grew extremely corrupt in hm 
government. Neither can this point otherwise be j for 
learning endueth men’s minds with a true sense of the 
frailty of their persons, the casualty of their fortunes, 
and the dignity Of their soul and vocation : so that it is im- 
possible for them to esteem that any greatness of their oym 
fortune Can be a true or worthy end of their being and 
ordainment ; and therefore are desirous to give their accoimt 30 : 
to God, and so likewise to their masters under God (as kings 
and the states that they serve) in these words ; 
luprefeoi, [Lo / I have made profit for you,i^d hot Bqae wsM 
. luore^ci: [Zo J I have made profit for myself :] whereas the 
corrupt^ sort of mere politicians, that have not thmr ; . 
thbughta established ; by ‘ learning in the love and . appe- : 
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henBion of duty, nor ever look abroad into tinivei'aality, do 
. refer all things to themselves, and thrust themselves into the 
centre of the world, as if all lines should nieet in them and ' 
their fortunes ; never caring, in all tempests, what becomes 
of the ship of estates, so they may save themselves in the 
cockboat of their own fortune ; whereas men that feel the 
weight of duty, and know the limits of self-love, use to make 
good their places and duties, though with peril ; and if they 
stand in seditious and violent alterations, it is rather the 
10 reverence which many times both adverse pai'ts do give to 
honesty, than any. versatile advantage of their own carriaga 
But for this point of tender sense, and fast obligation of 
duty, which learning doth endue the mind withal, howsoever 
fortune may tax it, and many in the depth of their corrupt 
principles may despise it, yet it will receive an open allow- 
ance; and therefore needs the less disproof or excusation. ' 
Another fault incident conunonly to learned men, which 
may be more probably defended than truly denied, is, that 
they fail sametimea iu applying themselves to particular . 
20 persons ; which want of exact application ariseth from two ; 
causes; the one, because the largeness of their mind can 
hardly confine itself to dwell in the exquisite ohservation or : 
examination of the nature and customs of one pemon i for it 
is a speeohfor a lover, and not for a wise man. Satis magnum : 
aiut alteri theatmm, suiiius : [ We ars a sufficiently large tkeaire 
Otis for another.] Nevertheless I shall yieldj that he that 
caninot contract the sight of his mind, as well as disperse and 
dihite it, wanteth a great faculty. But there is a seeond 
■ cause, which is no inability, ^^b a rejection upon choice and 
. &0 judgment For the honest and just bounds of observation ; 

; :by One piersoii upon another, extend no further but to under- . 

• stand him. sufficiently, whereby not to give him offence, or 
whereby to he able to givehim faithful counsel, of whereby ; 

, to sWd UP*^^ f and caution in respect of a , : 

. . man’s self : hut to he specidative into another man, to the 
end^ to knofir hp’w to work hiinj or wiiid him, dr gbitefn vhim, : 
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proceedeth from a heart that is double and cloven, and hot 
entire and ingenuoua ; -which as in friendship it is want of 
integrity, so towards princes or superiors is want of duty. 
For the custom of the Levant, which is, that subjects do for- 
bear to gaze or fix their eyes upon princes, is in the outward 
ceremony barbarous, but the moral is good ; for men ought 
not by cunning and bent observations to pierce and penetrate 
into the hearts of kings, which the Scripture hath declared to 
be inscrutable. 

There is yet another fault (with whidi I will conclude 10 
this part) which is often noted in learned men, that they do 
many times fail to observe decenqr and discretion in their 
behaviour and carriage, and commit errors in small and 
ordinary points of action, so as the vulgar sort of capacities 
do make a judgment of them in greater matters by that 
which they find wanting in them in smaller. But tliis con- 
sequence doth oft deceive men, for which I do refer them 
over to that which was said by Themistooles, arrogantly and 
uncmlly being applied to himself out of his own mouth; 
but, being applied to the general state of this question, SO 
pertinently and justly ; when, being invited to touch a lute, 
he said, Se could not fiddU, but be could make a email tovm a 
great state. So, no doubt, many may be well seen in the 
passages of government and policy, which are to seek in little 
and punctual occasions. I refer them also to that which 
Plato said of his master Socrates, whom he compared to the 
gallipotB of apothecaries, which on the outside had apes and 
owls and antiques, but contained within,; soverei^ and 
precious liquors and: confections ; acknowledging that .tq an 
external report he was not Without app^riioial levities; and 30 
deformities, but was inwardly replehlsh^d With excellent 
virtues 'and powers. And so much touching the pcipt of 
niannm^ of learned then. ; V 

. But in. the mean time I have no purpose to- give allow- 
ance to some conditions and courses base and iiirworthy, 
wherein divers professors of learning ha-ve wronged them- , 
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selves, and gone too far ; such as wore those trencher phil- 
osophers, which in the later age of the Roman state were 
usually in the houses of great persons, being little better 
than solemn parasites ; of which kind, Lucian maketh a merry 
description of the pliilosopher that the great lady took to 
ride with her in her coach, and would needs have him carry 
her little dog, which he doing officiously and yet uncomely, 
the page scoffed, and said, That he doubted, the philosopher of 
a Sum would turn U> be a Qynio. Rut above all the rest, the 
10 gross and palpable flattery, wherennto many not unlearned 
have abased and abused their wits and pens, turning, as Do 
Bartas saith, Hecuba into Helena, and Faustina into Lucretia, 
hath most diminished the price and estimation of learning, 
Neither is the modem dedication of books and writings, ae 
to patrons, to be commended, for that books, such as are 
worthy the name of books, ought to have no patrons but 
truth and reason. Arid the ancient custom was to dedicate 
them only to private and equal friends, or to entitle the 
books wM their names : or if to kings and great persons, it 
20 was to some such as the argument of the book was fit and 
proper for: but these and the like courses may deservs 
rather reprehension than defence. 

. 'Not that I can tax or Condemn tiie 'morigeration or 

to men in fortune. For the, 
answer was good that Diogenes made to one that asked hint- 
' : in inpokeiy, Kow it oame to pass that philosophers were the 

followers of rioh menj and not rich men of philoeophers f He 
; answered soberly, and yet sharply. Because the one sort hnm 
whed the^hadneed of and theothw didnot. Ahd of the like 


30 nature.was the answer which Ardstippus made, when having 
a petitioii to Dionysius, and no ear given to him, he feltdoi^ 
at his f set 1 whef eUpon piohye^^^ stayed, and gave him the 
hearing, and granted it ; and afterward some person, tender 
on ihe behalf of philosophy, reproved Arfetippus that he 
would ;dffer the profession of, philOBop% such: aon indignity,; 
: 'aSwfor a; private .suit to fall at:a tyrant’s feet:;, but Ee 
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answered, It vxxt not his fmdt, hut it vm the fault of 
Dionysius, that had his ears in his feet. Neither was it 
accoviuted weakness, but discretion in him that would not 
dispute his best with Adriauus Ceesar ; excusing himself. 
That it was reason to yield to him that commanded thirty 
legions. These and the like applications, and stooping to 
points of necessity and convenience, cannot be disallowed ; 
for though they may have some outward baseness, yet in a 
judgment truly made they are to be accounted submissions 
to the occasion and not to the person. 10 


Now I proceed to those errors and vanities whidi liave 
intervened amongst the studies themselves of the learned, 
which is that which is principal and pinper to the 
present argument ; wherein my purpose is not to make a 
justiflcation of the errors, but, by a censure and separation 
of the eiTora, to make a justification of that whioh is good 
and sound, and to deliver that from the aspersion of the 
other. Por we see, that it is the manner of men to scandalise 
and deprave that whioh retaineth the state and virtue, by 
taking advantage upon that winch is corrupt and degenerate : 20 
as the heathens in the primitive church used to blemish and 
taint the Christians witli the faults and corruptions of 
heretics. But nevertheless I have no meaning at this time 
to make any exact animadversion of the m'rors and impedi- 
ments in matters of learnuig, which are more secret and 
remote from vulgar opinion, but only to speak unto such as 
do fall under or near unto a popular observation. ; 

There be therefore obiefly three vanities iu studies, 
whereby learning hath been most tradiiced. For those : 
things we do esteem vain, which are either false or frivolous 30 
those : which either have no truthy or no use : and those 


persons we esteem- vain, which are eitlier credulous or 
curious ; and curiosity is either in matter or words : so tha,t ■ 
in reaaori, as well as in . experience, there fall put to be ;theso > ^ 
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fantastical learning ; the second, contentions learning ; and 
the last, delicate learning ; vain imaginations, vain alterca- 
tions, and vain affectations ; and with the last I will begin, 
Martin Luther, conducted no doubt by a higher providence, 
but in discourse of reason, finding what a province he had 
undertaken against the Bishop of Borne and the degenerate 
traditions of the Church, and finding his own solitude, being 
no ways aided by the opinions of his own time, was enforced 
to awake all antiquity, and to call former times to his succour, 

10 to make a party against the present time. So that the 
ancient authors, both in divinity and in humanity, which had . 
long time slept in libraries, began generally to be read and 
revolved. This by consequence did draw on a necessity of a 
more exquisite travail in the languages original, wherein 
those authors did write, for the better understanding of 
those authors, and the better advantage of pressing and : 
applying their words. And thereof grew again a delight in 
their manner of style and phrase, and an admiration of that 
kind of writing ; which was much furthered and precipitated 
20 by the enmity and opposition that the propounders of those 
primitive, bub seeming new opinions, had against the Schoel- 
men j who were generally of the contrary part, and whose 
writings were altogether in a different style and form ■ 
taking liberty to coin and frame new terms of art to express . . 
their own Sense, and to avoid circuit of speech, without regard 
; ‘ to the pureness, pleasantness, and, os I may call it,, lawfulness : 

; of the phrase or word. And again, because the great labour : 
that then was with the people (of whom the Bliadsees were, 

: ; wont to ray, Mia turbo \That . 

oroied (ItiU knomth noC tke law,] for the winning and, 
ipereuading of themj there grew of necessity in chief price ^d V 
request eloquence aiid vaiiety of discourse, as thu fittest and 
.foroiblest accoes into the capacity of the vulgar sort:; so 
that thesefoitr causes cCncuiring, the admiration of ancient 
^ ^ authprsi the hate, of the Schoolinehy the exact . study bf ^ 
; , ;1^ of preaching,, did bring in 
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affectionate study of eloquence and eopia of speech, which 
then began to flourish. This grew speedily to an excess ; for 
men began to hunt more after words than matter ; more 
after the choiceness of the phrase, and the round and clean 
composition of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the 
clauses, and the varying and illustration of their works with 
tropes and figures, tlian after the weight of matter, worth of 
subject, soundness of argument, life of invention, or depth of 
judgment. Then grew the flowing and watery vein of 
Osorius, the Portugal bishop, to be in price. Tlien did 10 
Stnnuius spend such infinite and curious pains upon Cicero 
the Orator, and Hermogenes the Blietoricion, besides his own 
books of Periods, and Imitation, and the like. Then did Car 
of Cambridge, and Ascliam, with their lectures and writings, 
almost deify Cicero and Demosthenes, and allure all young 
men tliat were studious, unto that delicate and polished kind 
of learning. Tlien did Erasmus take occasion to make the 
Bcofling echo ! Deornn, annoa oonsumpd ini legendo Cicerone ; [/ 
have spetU ten years in reading Gieero ,*] and the echo answered 
in Greek, “One, Adne, [Tkon donh^.'\ Then grew the learning 20 
of the Schoolmen to be utterly despised as barbarous. In 
sum, the whole indication and bent of those times was rather 
towards flopfff- tlian weight. 

Here, therefore, is the first distemper of learning, when 
men study, words, and not matter ; whereof, though I liave 
represented an example of late times, yet it hath been, and 
will he, Seonndum magus et minus [a» a greater or less degree] 
in all time, And how is it possible but this should have an 
operation to discredit learning, even with vulgar capacities, 
when they see learned men’s works like the first letter of a 30 
patent, or limn ed book ; which though it hath large flourishes, 
yet it is but a letter. It seems to me that Pygmalion’s frenzy 
is a good emblem or portraiture of this vanity : for words are 
but the images of matter ; and except they have life of reMon 
and invention, to fall in love with them is aU one as to fall in 
love w’itli a picture. a 
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But yet, notwitlvatandiug, it is a thing not hastily fo 
be condenmed, to clothe and adorn the obscurity even oj 
philosophy itself, with sensible and plausible elocution j 
for hereof we have great examples in Xenophon, Cicero, 
Seneca, Plutarch, and of Plato also in some degree; arid 
hereof likewise there is great use : for surely, to the severe 
inquisition of truth, and ttie deep progress into philosophy; 
it is some hindrance ; because it is too early satisfactory to 
the mind of man, and qaencheth the desire of further 
10 search, before we come to a just period ; but then if a man 
be to have any use of such Icnowledge in civil occasions, of 
conference, counsel, persuasion, discourse, or the like; than 
shall he find it prepared to his hands in those authors whidh 
vrrite in that manner. But the excess of this is so justly 
contemptible, that as Hercules, when he saw the image of 
Adonis, Venus’ minion, in a temple, said in disdain. Ml mai 
e*; [Fou are no divinUy so there is none of Herculetf 
followers in learning, that is, the more severe and laborloua 
sort of inquirers into truth, but will despise those delicacies 
SO and affectations, os indeed capable of no divineness. And 
thus much of the first disease or distemper of learning. ; 

The second, which followeth, is in nature worse than 
the former : for as substance of matter is better than beauty 
of words, SO; contrariwise, vain matter is worse than vain 
'words ! wherein it. seemeth the reprehension of Saint Pauil 
proper for tliQse times, but prophetical for the 
times following ; and not only respective to divinity, but 
extensive to ail knowledge : DeHtd profanae vomm 'novitaUis, 
et (^ottiionw faUi wmina soieKtiae; [Aa)ouf y»'o/ane uOTefr 
30. of lertiu, and oppoiitiotu of ioienoe fcdtely »o ciilWi,: ; 
For he assigheth two marks and badges of suspected and ; 
falsified aoiehoe : the one, the novelty and strangeness. pL 
terms i :the other, the striotnesS of positipns,;^ of neoesr, 
sity doth induce oppqSitiohs, end so questiphs aiid altefcer^ 
fapns. Surely, like as many suhstanpes in tditure,: which are 
soUd, do putrefy .and corrupt into -^orms ^i a 
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property of good and sound knowledge, to putrefy and 
dissolve into a numLer of subtle, idle, unwholesome, and, 
as I may term tliem, vermiculate questions, which have 
indeed a kind of quickness, and life of spirit, but no 
soundness of matter, or goodness of quality. This kind of 
degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen : 
who having sharp and strong wits, and abundance of leisure, 
and small variety of reading, (but tlieir wits being sliut up 
in the cells of a few authors, chiefly Aristotle tlieir dictator, 
as their persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and 10 
colleges,) and knowing little history, eitlier of nature or 
time, did, out of no great quantity of matter, and infinite 
agitation of wit, spin out unto us those laborious webs of 
learning, which are extant in their books. For the wit and 
mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is the contem- 
plation of the creatures of God, worketh according to the 
stuff, and is limited thereby 5 but if it work upon itself, as 
the spider worketh his web, then it is endless, and brings 
forth indeed cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness 
of thread and work, but of no substance or profit. 20 

Tliis same unprofitable subtilty or curiosity is of two 
sorts 5 either in the subject itself that they handle, when it 
is a fruitless speculation or controversy, whereof there ore 
no small number both in divinity and philosophy, or in the 
manner or method of handling of a knowledge, which 
amongst them was this ; upon every particular position or 
assertion to frame ohjections, and to those objections, 
solutions; which solutions were for the most part not con- 
futations, but distinctions : whereas indeed the strength of : 
all sciences is, as the strength of the old man’s faggot, in the 30 
band. For the harmony of a science, supporting each part 
the other,' is and ought to be the true and brief cojdutation 
and suppression of all the smaller sort of . objections. ;B.ut, 
on the, other side, if you take out every axiom, as the sticks 
of the faggot, one by one, you may quarrel With them, and 
bend them, and break them at your pleasure ; : so thatj ae : : V 
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■was said of Seneca, Verbontm mimtiis rmem frwigit pondeni i 
[He breaks tip the weight of the matter hg his verbal subtletiet ;] 1 
so a man may truly say of the schoolmen, Qiteestiotium J 
minutiis, soientiamm frangtmt soUditatem, [They break vp tk t 
solidity and coh&reru^ of the scienoes by the minuteness ofthm h 
questions.'] For ■were it not better for a man in a fair room v 
to set up one great light, or branching candlestick of lighta^ f 
tlian to go about 'with a small watch-candle into ererjr |: 
corner ? And such is their method, that rests not so much ; 
10 upon evidence of truth proved by arguments, authorities, ' 
similitudes, examples, as iipon particular confutations and , 
solutions of every scruple, oavillntion, and objection ; breeds j 
ing for the most part one question, as fast as it solveth 
another j even as in the former resemblance, when yon car^ 
the light into one comer, you darken the rest ; so that the 
fable and fiction of Seylla seemetli to be a lively image of 
this kind of philosophy or knowledge j which was trans- ■ 
formed into a comely virgin for the upper parts j but then 
eandida suceinotam, Idirantibus imguvm wonstris: [there wen 
20 barking monsters all about lier loins;] so the generalities of 
the schoolmen are for a while good and proportionable ; bat 
then, when you descend into tlieir distinctions and deoisions, 
instead of a fruitful wombj for the use and benefit of man’s :, 
life, they end in monstrous altercations and barking .qUOa-. ■ 
; tions. So os it is not possible but this quality of knowledge ., 
must fall under popular ' contempt, the people being- apt 
to contemn truth upon occasion of controversies and alter-/: 
cations, and to think they are all out of their way which 
never meet : and when they see such digladiation about 
:30 subtilties, and matters of no use or moznent, they easily fall 
Upon that judgment of Dionysius of Syracuse, . IViid 'itW 
sUnt senum otiosomm : [Those are the words of old men. whi 
hmemthioigtbdgi\ . ^ -: y^^ 

: ' hiotw^ certain it is that if those schoolmen,' 

to their great thirst of truth and unwearied travail of witi, 
had joined variety and universality of reading and pontem- 
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plation, they had proved excellent lights, to the great 
advancement of all learning and knowledge ; but as they 
are, they are great undertakers indeed, and fierce with dark 
keeping : but as in the inquiry of the divine truth, their 
pride inclined to leave the oracle of God’s word, and to 
vanish in the mixture of their own inventions ; so in the 
inquisition of nature, they ever left the oracle of God’s 
works, and adored the deceiving and deformed images 
which the unequal mirror of their own minds, or a few 
received authors or principles, did represent unto them. 10 
And thus much for the second disease of learning. 

For the third vice or disease of learning, which con- 
cerneth deceit or untruth, it is of all the rest the foulest ; 
as tliat which doth destroy the essential form of knowledge, 
which is nothing but a representation of truth : for the 
truth of being and the truth of knowing are one, differing 
no more than the direct beam and the beam reflected. 
This vice therefore braucheth itself into two sorts ; delight 
in deceiving, and aptness to be deceived ; imposture and 
credulity ; which, although they appear to be of a diverse W 
nature, the one seeming to proceed of canning, and the 
other of simplicity, yet certainly they do for the most part 
concur : for as the verse noteth, 

PercMtaiorem fuffito, nam gamdm idm, est, 

[Avoid tTiqumlive men, for theg are hahblerei] 
an inquisitive man is a prattler, so, upon the like reason, a' 
credirlpus man is a deceiver : as we see it in fame, that he 
that: will easily believe rumours, will as easily augment 
rumours, and add somewhat to them of his own j which 
Tacitus wisely noteth, when he saith Firigunt eimal ere- 30 
dmtque; [Those who are prone ^ invent are aho prone to 
believe ;] so great an affinity hath fiction and belief. 

This facility: of credit, and accepting or admitting things 
weakly authorized or warrants, is of two kinds, accord- 
ing to the subject ‘. for it is either a belief of history, 
dr, as the lathers speak, matter of fact ; or else of matter of 
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art and opinion. As to the former,. -we see the experience 
and inconvenience of this error in eoolesiaatioal history ; 
which hath too easily received and registered reports, and 
narrations of miracles wrought by martyrs, hermits, or 
monks of the desert, and other holy men, and their relics, 
shrines, chapels, and images : which though they had a 
passage for a time, by the ignorance of the people, the 
superstitious simplicity of some, and the politic toleration 
of others holding them but as divine poesies ; yet after a 
10 period of time, when the mist began to clear up, they grew 
to be esteemed but as old wives' fables, impostures of the 
clergy, illusions of spirits, and badges of Antichrist, to the 
great scandal and detriment of religion. 

So in natural history, we see there hath not been that 
choice and judgment used as ought to have been ; as may 
appear in the writings of Plinius, Cardanns, Albertus, and 
divers of the Arabians, being fraught with much fabulous 
matter, a great part iiOt only untried, but notoriously 
untrue, to the great derogation of tire credit of untnrd 
20 philosophy with the grave and sober kind of wits : wherein 
the wisdom and integrity of Aristotle is worthy to he 
observed; that, liaving made so diligent and exquisite a 
history of living creatures, hath mingled it sparingly with 
wry vain or feigned matter: and yet, on the other side,: 
hath oast all prodigious narrations, which he tliought 
worthy the recording, into one book : excellently discerning 
that matter of manifeet truth, (such, whereupon observation, 
and rlrlewere to be buill^) was not to be mingled or weak- 
ened with matter of doubtful wedit ; and yet . again, that 
30 farities and reports : that seem incredible are hot to - be 
suppressed pr denied to the memory of men. 

And as for tiih facility of credit which is yielded, to 
arts and opinionsj it is likewise of two kinds j either when 
too much belirf is attributed to the arts themselves, or to , . 
certain authors in Auy art. Tlie sciences themselves, which 
. have hod better intelligence and confederacy' ^th the ■ 
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imagination of man than ■with his reason, are three in 
number ; astrology, natuml magic, and alchemy : of which 
sciences, nevertheless, the ends or pretences are noble. 
Tor astrology pretendeth to discover that correspondence 
or concatenation, which is between the superior globe and 
the inferior : natural magic pretendeth to call and reduce 
natural philosophy from variety of speculations to the 
magnitude of works : and alchemy pretendeth to males 
separation of all the unlike parts of bodies, which in 
mixtures of nature are incorporate. But the derivations 10 
and prosecutions to these ends, both in the theories and in 
the practices, are full of error and vanity ; which the great 
professors themselves have sought to veil over and conceal 
by enigmatical writings, and referring themselves to auri- 
cular traditions and such other devices, to save the credit of 
impostures ; and yet surely to alchemy this right is due^ 
that it may be compared to the husbandman whetoof .iBsop 
makes the fable ; that, when he died, told his sons that he 
Iiod left unto them gold buried under ground in his vine- 
yard ; and they digged over all the ground, and gold they 20 
found none j . but by reason of them stirring and digging the 
mould about the roots of their vines, they had a great 
vintage the year following ; so assuredly the search and stir 
to make gold hath brought to light a great number of good 
and fruitful inventions and experiments, as well for the 
disclosing of nature, as for the use of man’s life. 

And as for the overmuch credit that hath been given 
unto authors in sciences, in. making them dictators, that 
their words should stand, and not consuls to give advice j 
the iJomage is infinite that soienoes have received thereby, 30 
as the principal cause that hath kept them low, at . 
a stay ■without growth or advancement, Eor hence it ha.th 
come, : that in arts mechanical the , first deviser comes 
shptoest, and time addeth and perfectoth ; bnt . in sciences . 

: the first author gpeth furthest, and - time leeseth and 
: corruptaih.; Soj we see, artillery, toiling, printing, and the 
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like, were grossly managed at the first, and by time accom- 
modated and refined; but contrariwise, the philosophies 
and sciences of Aristotle, Plato, Bemocritus, Hippocrates, 
.Euolides, Archimedes, of most vigour at the first and by 
time degenerate and imbaaed ; whereof the reason is no 
other, but that in the former many wits and industries 
have contributed in one ; and in the latter many wits and 
industries have been spent about the wit of some one, 
whom many times they have rather depraved than illus- 
10 trated. for as water will not ascend higher tlian the level 
of the first springhead from whence it descendeth, so 
knowledge derived from Aristotle, and exempted from 
liberty of examination, will not rise again higher tlian the 
knowledge of Aristotle. And therefore although the posi- 
tion be good, Oportet diseentem credere, {While we are learn- 
ing tee ehould helie(»ei\ yet it must be coupled with this, 
Oportet edoctim jvdica/re; {After we have learnt we should 
jitdge;] for disciples do owe unto masters only a temporary 
belief, aud a suspension of their own judgment until they be 
20 fully instructed, and not an absolute resignation, or per- 
petual captivity: and therefore, to conclude this point, I 
will say no more, hut so let great authors have their due, os 
time, which is the author of authors, he not deprived of his 
due, which is, fvmther and further to discover truth. 

Thus have I gone oyw these three diseases of learning ; 
besides the which, there are some other rather peccant 
humours than formed diseases : which nevertheless are not 
so secret and intrinciic, but that they fall under a popular 
observation and traducement, and iherefore are not to be 



is the extreme afifeoting of two ex- 
. : tremities.' the one antiquity, the other novelty ; wherein 
it seemeth. the children of iune do take after , the nature 
. and malice of tlie father. For as he devpureth his children, 
so one of thepa seeketh to devohr and suppress the p&er ; 
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while antiquity envieth there should be new additions, and 
novelty cannot be content to add, but it must deface ; 
surely, the advice of the prophet is the true direction in 
this matter. State super vias untiquas, et mdete quancm sit 
ma recta et bona, et ambulate in ea : upon the ancient 

/poAhs and see which is the straight and good road, and walk 
in iti\ Antiquity deaerveth that reverence, that men should 
make a stand thereupon, and discover what is the best way ; 
but when the discovery is well taken, then to make pro- 
gression. And to speak iraly, . Antiquitas sceerdi juventus lO 
mundi: [Old times were the youth of the world,] These times 
are the ancient times, when the world is ancient, and not 
tliose which we account ancient ordine retrogrado, by a com- 
putation backward from ouraelves. 

Another error, induced by the former, is a distrust that 
any thing should be now to be found out, which the 
world should have missed and passed over so long time ; 
as if the same objection were to be made to time, that 
Lucian maketh to Jupiter and .other the heathen gods; of 
which ha wonderath that they begot so many children in 20 
old time, and begot none in his time ; and asketh whether 
they wei'e become septnagenory, or whether tlie Papia, 
made against old men’s marriages, had restrained them. 

So it seemeth men doubt lest time is become past children 
and generation ; wherein, contrariwise, we see commonly 
the levity and inconstancy of men’s judgments, which, till 
a matter be done, wonder that it can be done ; and, as soon 
as it is done, wonder again that it was no sooner done : as 
we see in the expedition of Alexander into Asia, which at 
first was prejudged as a vast and impossible enterprise: 30 
and yet afterwards it pleaseth Livy to make no more of it 
than t)Aa, Mi (diud qucm bene aums vana contemnere : [He 
simply ventured to despise idle fears:] and the. same happened 
to Columbus. in the western mvigation. But in. intellectual 
matters it is much more common ; os may be seen in most of 
the propositions of Euclid ; which till they be demonstrate,. 
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they aeem strange to our assent ; but being demonstrate, our 
mind acoepteth of them by a kind of relation (as the lawyers 
speak) as if we liad known them before. 

Another error, that hath also some affinity with the 
former, is a conceit that of former opinions or sects, after 
variety and examination, the best hath still prevailed, and 
suppressed the rest ; so as, if a man should begin the 
labour of a new search, he were but like to light upon 
somewhat formerly rejected, and by rejection brought 
10 into oblivion: as it the multitude, or the wisest for the' 
multitude’s sake, were not ready to give passage rather to. 
that which is popular and superficial, than to tliat which is 
sribstantial and profound ; for the truth is, that time 
seemeth to be of the nature of a river or stream, which 
carrieth down to us that which is light and blown up, and 
sinketh and drowneth that which is weighty and solid. 

Another error, of a diverse nature from all the former, 
is the over early and peremptory reduction of know- 
ledge into arts and methods ; from which time oom- 
SO monly sciences receive small or no augmentation. But as : 
young men, when they knit and shape perfectly, do seldom 
grow to a further stature,; so knowledge, while it is in - 
aphorisms and observations, it is in growth : but when it : 
once is comprehended in exact methods, it may perchance : | 
and illustratedi and accommodated for ■ 
tise and practice; but it iucreaseth no more in bulk and 
':8ubatan6e.-^'’- 

: Another error which doth' succeed ^ that which 'we last 
! mentioned, is, that after the distribution of particular arts 
; ;‘aO and sdencesj^^m^ abandoned universality, or joAfio- 

•sophia primal [Jirst philoioph^i]i which cannot butcease and 
stop all progression. For no perfect discoyery can be made. :: 
Upwi -a Aat or a level neiiher is it possible ito discover the . : 

' .moire remote, andtdceper parts of any science, if you stand -but 
uiwn . the . level of the Same science, and ascend not to : a 
higher soieuoei ' ' v ■ , ■ ■ ■ 
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Another error hath proceeded from too great a rever- 
ence, and a kind of adoration of the mind and understanding 
of man ; by means whereof, men have withdrawn themselves 
too much from the contemplation of nature, and the obser- 
vations of experience, and have tumbled up and down in 
their own reason and conceits. Upon these intellectualiats, 
which are, notwithstanding, commonly taken for the most 
sublime and divine philosophers, Heraolitus gave a just 
censure, saying. Men sought truth in their own little worlds, 
and not in the great and oomnion world ; for they disdain 10 
to spell, and so by degrees to read in the volume of God’s 
works : and contrariwise, by continual meditation, and 
agitation of wit, do urge and as it were invocate their own 
spirits to divine, and give oracles unto them, whereby 
they are deservedly deluded. 

Another error that hath some connection with this 
latter, is, that men have used to infect their meditations, 
opinions, and doctrines, with some conceits which they have 
most admired, or some sciences which they have most 
applied ; and given all things else a tincture according to SO 
them, utterly untrue and improper. So hath Plato inter- 
mingled his philosophy with theology, and Aristotle with 
logic and the second school of Plato, Proclus ajid the rest, 
with the mathematics. For these were the arts which had 
a kind of primogeniture with them severally.. So have 
the alchemists made a philosophy out of a few experiments 
of the furimce j and Gilbertus, our countryman, hath made a 
philosophy out of the observations of a loadstone. So Cicero, 
when, reciting the several opinions of the nature of the soul, 
he found a musician that held the soul was bat a harmony, 30 
saith pleasantly, flic ab arts sua non reosssit, [This, man 
is faithful to his ort,] etc. But of these doneeita Aristotle : 
speaketh seriously and wisely, when he eaith, ^li respiciwnt 
ad patuM de facUi pi'onwnoiant : [Men, who only taie a fm 
tMngs- mto easy to:give dn .q^^ 

A,noiher error is an impatianOe of doubtj and tojte to 
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assertion -without due and mature suspension of judgment. 
For tlie two -ways of contemplation are not unlike the two 
ways of action, commonly spoken of by the ancients ; the 
one plain and smooth in the beginning, and in the end 
impassable ; the other rough and troublesome in the entrance, 
but after a -while fair and even : so it is in contemplation ; 
if a man will begin with cortauities, he shall end in doubts ; 
but if he will be content to begin with doubts, he shall end 
in certainties. 

10 Another error is in the manner of the tradition and 
delivery of knowledge, which ia for the most part magistral 
and peremptory, and not ingenuous and faithful ; in a sort as 
may be soonest believed, and not easiliest examined. It is 
true, that in compendious treatises for practice, that form is 
not to be disallowed ; but in the true liaudling of knowledge, 
men ought not to fall either, on the one side, into the vein of 
Velleius tlie Epicurean, Nil tarn nvetitens, guam ne dvbitare 
aUqua de re videretwr: ^Fearing nothing ao much aa that he 
might seem to be in doubt about anything ;] nor, on the other 

20 side, into Socrates his ironical doubting of all things ; but to 
propound things sincerely, -with more or leas asseveration, as 
they stand in a man’s o-wn judgment proved more or loss. 

Other errors there are in the scope that men propound 
- to themselves, whereunto they bend their endeavours ; for. 
-whereas the more constant and devoted kind of professors 
of any science ought to propound to themselves to make some 
additions to 'their science, -they convert their labours to 
aspire to cMtain second prizes ; as to be a profound interpreter 

: : or coimhenter, to be a sliarp; champion or defender, to be a 
30 methodical compounder or abridger, and so the patrimony of 
kno-wledge Cometh to be sometimes improved, but seldom . 
■'■■■^gmented. ^ 

But the greatest error of ah the rest is the mistaking. 

. or misplateing of the last or farthest' end of knowledge : for 
; meii hate entered into a desire of learning said kno-Vledge,- 
sometimes upon a natural curiosity and inquisitiye appetite j 
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sometimes to entertain their minds with variety and delight ; 
sometimes for ornament and reputation ; and sometimes to 
enable them to victory of wit and contradiction ; and most 
times for lucre and profession ; and seldom sincerely to give 
a trne account of their gift of reason, to the benefit and use 
of men : as if there were sought in knowledge a couch, where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit ; or a tarosse, for a 
wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with 
a fair prospect; or a tower of state, for a proud mind to 
raise itself upon ; or a fort or commanding ground, for strife 10 
and contention; or a shop, for profit or sale; and not a 
rich storehouse, for the glory of the Creator, and the relief 
of mail’s estate. But this is that which will indeed dignify 
aud exalt knowledge, if contemplation and action may he 
more nearly and straitly conjoined and united together than 
they have been ; a conjunction like unto that of the two 
highest planets, Saturn, the planet of rest and contemplation, 
and Jupiter, the planet of civil society and action j howbeit, 

I do not mean, when I apeak of lise and action, that end 
hefore-mentioued of tlie applying of knowledge to lucre aud 20 
profession ; for I am not ignorant how much that diverteth 
and interrupteth the prosecution and advancement of know- 
ledge, like iinto the golden ball thrown before Atalanta, 
which while she goeth aside and stDopeth to take up, the race 
is hmdered ; 

Doclinat oumu, aimtmqwi wlubile tollit : 

[She goes aside from her coierse, picks tip the rolling gold.'] 

Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of Socratee, to call 
philosophy down from heaven to converse upon the earth ; 
that is, to leave natural philosophy aside, and to apply 30 
knowledge only to manner's and policy. But as both heaveu 
and earth do conspire and contribute tO;the use and benefit 
of tnan ; so the end ought to he, from both philosophies to 
separate and reject vain speculations, and whajteoeyei' is 
enipty aiid void, and to preserve aiid aiignieht whatsoever is 
solid and fruitful. ; that. knowledge liiay n Qt be, as a gpurtesani 
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for pleasure and vanity only, or aa a bond-woman, to acquire 
and gain to her master's use j but as a spouse, for generation, 
fruit, and comfort. 

Thus have T described and opened, aa by a kind of 
dissection, those peccant humours, (the principal of them,) 
which have not only given impediment to the prodcieuce 
of learning, but have given also occasion to the traducement 
thereof : wherein, if 1 have been too plain, it must be remem- 
bered, Fidelia vulnera amantia, aed doloaa oacala mali^nantia; 

10 {Faithful are the munda of a friend, hit the kiaaea of an enemy 
are deeeitfd.'] This, I think, I have gained, that I ought to 
be the better believed in that which 1 shall say pei'taining 
to commendation ; because I have proceeded so freely in that 
which conceriieth censure. And yet I have no purpose to 
enter into n laudative of learning, or to make a hymn to the 
Muses ; (though I am of opinion tliat it is long since their 
rites were duly celebrated :) but my intent is, without var- 
nish or amplification, justly to weigh the dignity of know- 
ledge in the balance with other things, and to take the true 
SO value thereof by testimonies and arguments divine and ' 
human. 

First, therefore, let us seek the dignity of knowledge 
in the archetype or first platform, which is in the attri.* . , 

' butes and acts of God, as far as they are revealed to man, : 
Mid may he observed with sobriety ; wherein we may not \ 
seek it by the name of learning ; for all learning is know- 
ledge acquired, and all knowledge in God is original ; and 
therefore we must look for.it by another name, that of 
: wisdom or sapience, ae the Sciiptures. Call it. 

30 . jt it so then, that in the work of the creation we' see a 
double emanation of virtue from God ; the Oiie referring more 
properly to ■ ^wer, the other id ■yirisdoni j the bile expressed 
' in making the ; subsistence of the matterj and the other iu 
disposing tli6 beauty of the form. This being supposed, R 
is to be observed that for anj^hing. whic^tappeareth in the : 
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history of the creation, the confused mass and matter of 
heaven and earth 'woe made in a moment ; and the order 
and disposition of that chaos or mass was the work of six 
days ; such a note of difference it pleased Qod to put upon 
the works of power, and the works of wisdom ; wherewith 
conourreth, that in the former it is not set down that God 
said. Let there be heaven and earth, as it is set down of 
the works following j but actually, that God made heaven 
and earth : the one carrying the style of a manufacture, 
and the other of a law, decree, or counsel. 10 

To proceed to that which is next in order from God 
to spirits ; we find, as far as credit is to be given to the 
celestial hierarchy of that supposed Dionysius the senator of 
Athena, the first place or degree is given to the angels of love, 
whidi are termed seraphim ; the second to the angels of light, 
which are termed cherubim ; and the third, and so following 
places, to thrones, principalities, and the rest, which are all 
angels of power and ministry ; so as the angels of knowledge 
and illumination are placed before the angels of ofiice and 
domination. 20 

To descend from spirits and intellectual forma to sensible 
and material forma ; we read the first form that was created 
was light, which hath a relation and correspom^^^^in 
nature and corporal things to knowledge 
incorporal things. 

So in the distribution of days, we see, tlfe^&;^.-y^erain V ', '' 
Grod did rest, and contemplate his own wor|;^lWaB"bleBs4d ;' , ; 
above all the days wherein he did effect ai^^accomplishi 
'/them.;' 

After the creation was finished, it is set down' unto " 108 , 30 
' that man was placed in the garden to work therein ; which 
Work, 'so appointed: to him, could be no other than work qf 
conteihpla,tioh.; . that is, when the end of work is -hut for ! 
exercise ^d experiment, not for necessity ; for there being 
then no reluciation of the oreaturej nor sweat: of the: brow:, ■- 
man’s employment must of conse(],uenoe have beeii matter Of . 
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delight in the experiment, and not matter of labour for the 
use. Again, the first acts which man performed in Paradise 
consisted of the two summary parts of knowledge ; the -view 
of creatures, and the imposition of names. As for the know* 
ledge which induced the fall, it was, as was touched before, 
not the natural knowledge of creatures, but the moral know- 
ledge of good Mid evil; wherein the supposition was, that 
God's commandments or prohibitions were not the originals 
of good and evil, but that they had other beginnings, which 
10 Mian aspired to know ; to the end to make a total defection 
from God, and to depend wholly upon himself. 

To pass on ; in the first event or occurrence after the fall 
of man, we sea, (os the Scriptures have infinite mysteries, not 
violating at all the truth of the story or letter,) an image of 
the two estates, the contemplative state and the active state, 
figured in the two persons of Abel and Cain, and in the two 
simplest and most primitive trades of life ; that of the shep- 
herd, (who, by reason of his leisure, rest in a place, and 
living in view of heaven, is a lively image of a contemplative 
20 life,) and that of the husbandman ; where we see again the 
favour and election of God went to the shepherd, and not to 
the tiUer of the ground. 

So ill the age before the flood, the holy records within 
those few memories which are there entered and registered,: 
have vouchsafed to mention and honour the name of the in- 
ventors and authors of music and works in metal. In the 
age after the flood, the first gi'eat judgment of God upon the 
; ambition of man was the confusion of tongues ; whereby the 
: open trade and intercourse of learning and knowledge was 
: 30 chiefly inibarred. 

: : To descend to Moses the lawgiver, and God’s first pen : 
he is adpriied by the Scriptures with this addition and comr 
. ■ niendation, T/mj he was seen in all the . leavning of the 
hg^/ptians;. which nation, we know,; was one of the most 
. ancient schools of the: world : for so Plato brings in the 
: saying vintoiSolonj Ym ffifeciaeis aH eier 
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chUd/ren; you have no knowledge of antiquity, nor antiquity of 
hnofudedge. Take a view of the ceremonial law of Mosea ; 
you shall find, besides the prefiguration of Christ, the badge 
or difference of the people of God, the exercise and impression 
of obedience, and other divine uses and fruits thereof, that 
some of the most learned Babbins have travailed profitably 
and profoundly to observe some of them a natural, some of 
them a moral, sense or reduction of many of the ceremonies 
and ordinances. As in the law of the leprosy, where it is 
said. If the whiteness have overspread the flesh, the patient may 10 
pass abroad for dean; but if there be any whole flesh remaining, 
he is to be shut up for undean; one of them noteth a principle 
of nature, that putrefaction is more contagious before 
maturity than after : and another noteth a position of 
moral philosophy, that men abandoned to vice, do not so 
much corrupt manners, as those that are half good and half 
evil. So in this and very many other places in tliat law, 
there is to be found, besides the theological sense, much 
aspersion of philosophy. 

So likewise in that excellent hook of Job, if it he 20 
revolved with diligence, it will be found pregnant and 
swelling with natural philosophy; as for example, cosmo- 
graphy, and the roundness of the world, esetendit 
aquilonem super voouvm, et appiendit te/n-am ssiper nihilum; 
\Se stretaheth out the North over the empty place, and Itangeth 
the earth upon nothing wherein the pehsileness of the earth, 
the pole of the north, and the finitenese or convexity of; 
heaven are manifestly touched. So again, matter of 
astronomy ; Spiritvs ejua omavit ecdos; et obstetrieante manu 
ejus eduetus est aoluber tortuosus; [By his spirit he hath 2Q 
garnished the heavens ; his hand ha/th farmed the crooked serpenii\ . 
And in another place ; Nimquid confmvtere valebis micanies 
steUtis Plei ados, ant gy rum Arotim poteris dissiparei [Canst 
thou bring together the glittering stars of the Pleiades, or 
:seattei' the array of AreHtms?} Where the fixing of the, stars, 
ever staji ding at equal distance, is with great elegancy noted; 
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And in another place, Qui faail Arcturum, et Oriona, et 
jByadas, et interiora Auatri; ['mho maketh Arcturua, Orion, wnd 
Hyadee, and the eearete of the South ;] -where again he takas 
knowledge of the depression of the eonthem pole, calling it 
the secrets of the south, because the soutliem stars were in 
that climate unseen. Matter of generation ; Annon sieut lao 
mulmti me, et aieut easeum eoagvlaeti me f [Hast thou not 
poured me out at milk, and eitrdled me like eheeee f ] eta 
Matter of minerals; Habet argentum venarum euwnm 
10 principia : et auro locus eet in quo conflaiur, ferrwm de 
terra toUitur, et lapis solutus ealore in ees vertitwr: [Surely 
there is a vein for the silver, and a place for gold 
where they fine it. Iron is taken out of the ewrth, and 
brass is molten out of the stone;] and so forwards in that . 
chapter. 

So likewise in the person of Solomon the king, we see 
the gift or endowment of wisdom and learning, both in 
Solomon’s petition, and in God’s assent thereunto, preferred 
before all other terrene and temporal felicity. By virtue of 
30 which grant or donative of God Solomon became enabled, not 
only to -write those excellent parables, or aphorisms concern- 
ing divine and moral philosophy ; but also to compiles; 
natural history of all verdure, from the cedar upon the moun- 
, tain to the moss upon the wall, (which is biit a rudiment , 
between putrefaction and an herb,) and also of all things, that 
br^the or move. ; Nay, the same Solomon the king, although^ ■ 
he excelled in the glory of treasure and magnificent buildings, 

: of shipping and navigation, of service and attendance, of ' 
.fame Sind renown, and the like, yet he maketh no olaim to 
. 30 any of those glories, but only to the glory of inquisition of 
truth j , for BO he saith expressly, dVie picny o/ God fs to conceal 
d thing, hit tlie glory of the king is to ;find it out ; 

to the inndoent ptoypf children, the Di-vine Majesty took . 
delight to hide his works, to the end to have them f ound 
: ■ out ; and as if kings . could hot obtain a greater honour than 
be Gbd's pIayfellpwsin that gome ; Considering the great " 
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commandment of wits and means, whereby nothing needeth 
to be hidden from them. 

Neither did the dispensation of God vary in the times 
after our Saviour came into the world ; for our Saviour him- 
self did first show his power to subdue ignorance, by his 
conference with the priests and doctors of the law, before he 
showed his power to subdue nature by his miracles. And 
the coming of tlie Holy Spirit was chiefly figured and ex- 
pressed in the similitude and gift of tongues, winch are but 
vehicula aoientiw : \tJie can'iws of knowledge.'] 10 

So in the election of those instruments, which it pleased 
God to use for the plantation of tlie faith, notwithstanding 
that at the first he did employ persons altogether unlearned, 
otherwise than by inspiration, more evidently to declare his 
immediate working, and to abase all human wisdom or know- 
ledge i yet, nevertheless, that counsel of his was no sooner 
performed, but in the next vicissitude and succession he did 
send his divine truth into the world, waited on with other 
learnings, as with servants or handmaids ; for so we see 
St. Paul, who was the only learned amongst the Apostles, 20 
had his pen most used in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. . 

So again, we find that many of the ancient bishops and 
fathers of the Church were eacollently read, and studied in 
. all the learning of the heathen ; insomuch, that the edict of 
the Emperor Julianus, whereby it was interdicted unto 
Christians to be admitted into schools, lectures, or exercises 
of learning, was esteemed and accounted a more pernicious 
engine and machination against the Christian Faith, than 
were all, the sanguinary prosecutions of his predecessors ; 30 : 
neither could the emulation and jealousy of Gregory the firOt 
of that name, Bishop of Ilome,,ever obtain the opinion pf 
piety or devotion j but contrariwise received the censure of 
humour, malignity,, and pusiUanimity, even amongst hply 
.men j iii , that he designed to. obliterate and extinguish the 
inemtay Of heathen antiquity and authors, : But contrariwise, ■ 
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it was the Christian Churcli, which, amidst the inundations 
of the Scythians on the one aide from the north-west, and 
the Saracens from the east, did preaeiwe in the sacred lap and 
bosom thereof, the precious relics even of heathen learning, 
which otherwise hod been extinguished, as if no such thing 
had ever been. 

And we see before our eyes, that in the age of ourselves 
aiid our fathers, when it pleased God to call the Church of 
Borne to account for their degenerate manners and cere- 
10 monies, and sundry doctrines obnoxious, and framed to up- 
hold the same abuses ; at one and the same time it was 
ordained by the Divine Providence, that there should attend 
withal a renovation and new spring of all other knowledges ; 
and, on the other aide we see the Jesuits, (who partly in 
themselves, and pai'tly by the emulation and provoeation of 
their example, have much quickened and strengthened the 
state of learning,) we see, I say, what notable semce and 
reparation they luive done to the Boman see. 

Whereof, to conclude this part, let it be observed, that 
20 there be two principal duties and services, besides ornament 
and illustration, which pliilosophy and human leaniing do 
perform to faith and religion, Tlie one, because they are an 
effectual inducement to the exaltation of the glory of God : 
for as the Psalms and other Scriptm'cs dp often invite ns to 
consider and magnify the great and wonderful works of God ; . 
so if we should rest only iii the contemplation of the exterior ■ 
of them, as they first offer tliemselves to our senses, we 
should do a like injiu-y unto the majesty of God, as if we 
tlipuld judge or construe of the store Of some exOellent : 
30 jeweller, by that only which is set out toward the street in 
: his shop. . The other, because they minister a singular help 
■ andpreservatiyo against unbelief And error : for our Saviour 
Saith, my iwt ' inowHip Ssriptweg, nor. tAe jjotw qjf . 

^ ^ befove uis two books or volumes to study, if we 

will be secured front error, ; first, tbs Scriptures, rsveaimg 
. thn will of ■God ; aiid then the creatures expressing his / 
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power ; whereof the latter is a key unto the former: not 
only opening our understanding to conceive the true sense of 
the Scriptures, by the general notions of reason and rules of 
speech j but chiefly opening our belief, in drawing us into a 
due meditation of the omnipotency of God, which is chiefly 
signed and engraven upon his works. Thus much therefore 
for divine testimony and evidence concerning the true dignity 
and value of learning. 

As for human proofs, it is so large a field, as, in a discourse 10 
of this nature and brevity, it is fit rather to use choice 
of those things which we shall produce, than to embrace 
the variety of them. First, therefore, in the degrees 
of human honour amongst the heatlmu, it was the highest to ‘ 
obtain to a veneration and adoration as a God. This unto 
the Cliristians is as the forbidden fruit But we speak now 
separately of human testimony; according to which, that 
which the Grecians call apotheosis, and the Latins relaiio inter 
divos, [deification^ was the supreme honour which man could 
attribute unto man : especially when it was given, not by a 20 
formal decree or act of state, as it was used among the Bomaii 
emperors, but by an inward assent and belief. "Which 
honour, being so high, had also a degree or middle term : for 
there were reckoned, above human honours, honours heroical 
and. divine: in the attribution and distribution of which 
honours, we see, antiquity made this difference : that whereas 
founders and uniters of states and cities, lawgivers, extirpers 
of tyrants, fathers of the people, and other eminent persons 
in civil merit, were honoured but with the titles of worthies 
or demi-gods ; such as were Hercules, Theseus, Minos, 30 
Romulus, and the like : on the other side, such as were 
inventors and authors of new arts, endowments, and oeni' 
modities towards man’s life, were Over consecrated amongst 
the gods themselves j as were Ceres, Bacchus, Mercuriusi 
. Apollo, and others : and jns% ; for the merit of the former : 

: is confined within the circle of an age or a nation ; oiid is tike 
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fruitful showers, which though they be profitable and good, 
yet serve but for that season, and for a latitude of ground 
where they fall ; but the other is indeed like the benefits of 
heaven, which are permanent and universal. The former, 
again, is mix.cd with strife and perturbation ; but the latter 
liath the true character of Divine Presence ; coming in aura 
lent, gentla bnat/i,^ without noise or agitation. 

Neither is certainly that other merit of learning, in 
repressing the inconveuieuces which grow from man to man, 
10 much inferior to the former, of relieving the necessities which 
arise from nature ; which merit was lively set forth by the 
aucieuts iu that feigued relation of Orpheus’ theatre, where 
all beasts and birds assembled ; ami, forgetting their several 
appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of quarrel, stood 
all sociably together listening to the airs and aocords of the 
harp ; the soiuid whereof no sooner ceased, or was drowned 
by some louder noise, hnt every beast returned to bis own 
nature ; wherein is aptly described the nature and condition 
of men, who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires, of 
20 profit, of lust, of revenge •, which as long as they give ear to 
precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched with eloquence 
and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is 
society and peace maintained ; but if these instruments be 
silent, or that sedition and tumult make them not audible, 
all things dissolve into anarchy and confusion. 

But tills appeareth more manifestly, when kings them- 
selves, or persons of authority under them, or other governors 
in commonwealths and popular estates, ore endued with 
learning. For although he might be thought partial to his 
30 own profession, that said, should people and estates be 
happy, when either hinge were pMosophers, or phUosophers 
hinge; yet so much is verified by experience, that under 
learned princes and governors there have been ever the best 
times ; for howsoever kings may have their imperfections in 
their passions and customs j yet, if they be illuminate by 
learning, they have those notions of religion, policy, and 
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morality, which do preserve them and refrain them from all 
ruinous and peremptory errors and excesses; whispering 
evermore in their ears, when counsellors and servants stand 
mute and silent. And seuators or counsellors likewise, 
which be learned, do proceed upon more safe and substantial 
principles, than counsellors which are only men of experience ; 
the one sort keeping dangers afar off, whereas the other dis- 
cover tbeni not till they come near hand, and then trust to 
the agility of their wit to ward off or avoid them. 

Which felicity of times under learned princes, (to keep 10 
still the law of brevity, by using the moat eminent and 
selected examples,) doth best appear in the age which passed 
from the death of Domitian the emperor uutil the reign of 
CommoduB ; comprehending a succession of six princes, all 
learned, or singular favourers and advancers of learning; 
which age, for temporal respects, was the most happy and 
flourishing that ever the Homan empire (which then was a 
model of the world) enjoyed ; a matter revealed and pre- 
figured unto Domitian in a dream the night before he wiis 
slain ; for lie thought there was grown behind upon his 20 
shoulders a neck and a head of gold ; which came accordingly 
to pass in those golden times which succeeded ; of which 
princes we will make some commemoration ; wherein although 
the matter will be vulgar, and may be thought fitter for a 
declamation than agreeable to a treatise infolded as this is, 
yet because it is pertinent to the point in hand, Neqne lemper 
aaremti tendit Apollo, [And Apollo it not aJmbUt stretching his 
bow,] and to name them only were too naked and cursory, 

I will not omit it altogether. The first was Nerva ; the 
excellent temper of whose government is by a glance in 30 
Cornelius Tacitus touched to the life ; Fostquam dims Jfema 
res olim insooiabiles miseuisset, imperium et libertatem : [ When 
the divine Nerva had reconeiled things v)hioh did not go to- 
gether before, namely, authority and KberiSy.] And in token 
of his learning, the last act of his short reign, left to memory, 
was a missive to his adopted son Trajan, proceeding upon 
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some inward discontent at tlia ingratitudo of the times, 
comprehended in a verse of Homer’s ; 

Telia, Pha^e, tuia lawyrkaa uldacere noatraa ; 

[0 P/iabua, by thy ahafta avenge iheae teara."] 

Trajan, who succeeded, was for his person not learned : 
but if we will hearken to the speech of our Saviour, that 
saith, He that remueth a prophet in the name of a prophet, 
ahall have a prophet'a reward, he deserveth to be placed 
amongst the most learned princes : for tliere was not a 
10 greater admirer of learning, or benefactor of leaiming ; a 
founder of famous libraries, a perpetual advancer of learned 
men to office, and a familiar converser with learned professors 
and preceptors, who were noted to have then most credit in 
court. On the other aide, how much Trajan’s virtue and 
government was admired and renowned, snrelj’ no testimony 
of grave and faithful history doth more livelily sat forth, 
than that legend tale of Gregorius Magnus, bishop of Borne, 
who was noted for the extreme envy he bore towards all 
heathen excellency j and yet ho is reported, out of the love 
SO and estimation of Trajan’s moral virtues, to have made unto 
God passionate and fervent prayers for the delivery of his 
soul out of hell ; and to have obtained it, with a caveat that 
he should make no more such petitions. In this prince’s 
time also, the persecutions against the Cliristians received 
intermission, upon tlie certificate of Plinius Secundus, a man 
of excellent learning, and by Trajaai advanced. 

Adrian, his successor, was the most curious man that lived, 
and the moat universal inquirer ; insomuch as it was noted 
for an error in his mind, that he desired to comprehend all 
30 things, and not to resci’Ve himself for the worthiest things ; 
falling into the like humour that was long before noted 
in Philip of Macedou ; who, when be would needs over-rule 
and put down an excellent mitsicion in an argument touching 
music, was well answered by bim again, Ood forbid, dr, saith 
he, that your fortune ahovM is ao had, as to hww these things 
better than L It pleased God likewise to use the emdosity 
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of this emperor as an inducement to the peace of his Church 
in those clays. For having Christ in veneration, not as a God 
or Saviour, but as a wonder or novelty ; and having his 
picture in his gallery, matched with Apollonius, with whom, 
in his vain imagination, he thought he had some conformity ; 
yet it served the turn to allay the bitter hatred of those 
times against the Christian name, so as the church had peace 
during his time. And for his government civil, although he 
did not attain to that of Trajan’s in glory of arms, or 
perfection of justice, yet in deserving of the weal of the 10 
subject he did exceed him. For Trajan erected many 
famous monuments and buildings ; insomuch as Constantine 
the Great in emulation was wont to call him Parictaria, 
(wall flower), because his name was upon so many walls : 
but his buildings and works were more of gloiy ami triumph 
than use and necessity. But Adrian spent his whole reign, 
which was peaceable, in a perambulation or survey of the 
Roman empire ; giving order, and making assignation where 
he went, for re-edifying of cities, towns, and forts decayed ; 
and for cutting of rivers and streams, and for making 20 
bridges and passages, and for polioying of cities and 
commonalties with new ordinances and constitutions, and 
grauting new franchises and incorporations ; so that his 
whole lime was a very restoration of all the lapses and 
decays of former times. 

Antoninus Pius, who succeeded him, was a prince ex- 
cellently learned ; and had the patient and subtle wit of 
a schoolman ; insomuch as in common speech, whidi leaves 
no virtue untaxed, he was called Cymini Sector, (a carver or 
divider of cummin,) which is one of the least seeds ; such 30 
a patience he had and settled spirit, to enter into the least 
and most exact differences of causes ; a fruit no doubt of the 
exceeding tranquillity and serenity of his mind; which 
being no ways charged or incumbered, either with fears, 
remorses, or scruples, but having been noted for a man of 
the purest goodness, without all fiction or affectation, that 
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hath reigned or lived, made his mind continually present 
and entire. He likewise approached a degree nearer unto 
Christianity, and became, as Agrippa said unto St. Paul, 
half a, Gknstian; holding their religion and law in good 
opinion, and not only ceasing persecution, but giving way 
to the advancomeiit of Cliristiaus. 

There succeeded him the first Dim fratres, [Dimne 
iro^Aer«,] the two adoptive brethren, Lucius Commodus 
Verus, (ton to iElius Verna, who delighted much in the 
10 softer kind of leaniing, and was wont to call the poet 
Martial his Virgil,) and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; 
whereof the latter, who obscured his colleague and survived 
him long, was named the Philosopher : who, os he excelled 
all the rest in learning, so he excelled them likewise in 
perfection of all royal virtues ; insomuch as Julianus the 
emperor, in his hook intitled Cdesares, being as a pasquin 
or satire to deride all his predecessors, feigned that they 
were all invited to a l)anquet of the gods, and Silenus the 
jester sat at the nether end of the table, and bestowed a 
20 scoff on every one as they came in ; but when Marcus 
Philosophus came in, Silenus was gravelled, and out of 
countenance, not knowing where to carp at him ; save at 
the last he gave a glance at his patience towards his wife. 
And the virtue of this prince, continued with that of his 
predecessor, made the name of Antoninus so sacred in the 
world, that though it were extremely dishonoured in 
Commodus, Caiacalia, and Heliogabalus, who all bore the 
name, yet when Alexander Sevems refused the name, 
because he was a stranger to the family, the senate with one 
30 acclamation said, Qiiomodo Atcfftutju, sic et Antordmus: \Let 
the name of Antoninus be as the name of Augustus.'] In such 
renown and veneration was the name of these two princes, 
in those days, that they would have had it as a perpetual 
addition in all the emperor’s styles. In tliis emperor’s times 
also the Church for the most part was in peace ; so as in 
this sequence of six princes we do see the blessed effects of 
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learning in sovereignty, painted forth in the greatest table 
of the world. 

But for a tablet, or picture of smaller volume, (not 
presuming to speak of your Majesty that liveth,) in my 
judgment the most ezcellont is that of Queen Elizabeth, 
your immediate predeuessov in this part of Britain ; a prince 
that, if Plutarch were now alive to write lives by parallels, 
would trouble him, I think, to find for her a parallel 
amongst women. This lady was endued with learning in 
her sex singular, and rare even amongst tuasculiiie princes ; 10 
whether we speak of learning, language, or of science, 
modern or ancient, divinity or humanity : and unto the very 
last year of her life she was accustomed to appoint set hours 
for reading, scarcely any young student in a university more 
daily, or more duly. As for her government, I assure my- 
self, I sliall not exceed, if I do affirm that this part of the 
island never had forty-five years of better times j and yet 
not through the calmness of the season, but through the 
wisdom of her regiment. For if there be considered of the 
one side, the truth of religion established, the constant peace 20 
and security, the good administration of justice, the tem- 
perate use of the imerogative, not slackened, nor mudi 
strained, the flourishing state of learning, sortable to so 
excellent a patroness, the convenient estate of wealth and 
means, both of crown and subject, the habit of obedience, 
and the moderation of discontents ; and there bo considered 
on the other side the diflerences of religion, the troubles of 
neighbour countries, the ambition of Spain, and opposition 
of Rome ; and then, that she was solitary and of herself ; 
these things, I say, considered, as I could not have chosen an 30 
instance so recent and so proper, so, I suppose, I could not 
havQ chosen one more remarkable or eminent to the purpose 
now in hand, which is concerning the conjunction of 
learning in the prince with felicity in the people. 

Neither hath learning an influence and operation only 
upon civil merit and moral virtue, and tlie aits or tempera- 
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tnre of peace and peaceable goYernmeut ; but likewise it 
hath no less power and efficacy in enablement towards 
martial and military virtue and prowess ; as may be notably 
represented in the examples of Alexander the Great, and 
Csesar the Dictator, mentioned before, but now in fit place 
lo be resumed ; of whose virtues and acts in war there needs 
no note or recital, having been the wonders of time in that 
kind : but of their affections towards learning, and perfec- 
tions in learning, it is pertinent to say somewhat. 

10 Alexander was bred and taught under Aristotle the 
great philosopher, who dedicated divers of his books of 
philosophy unto him : he was attended with Callisthenes 
and divers other learned persons, that followed him in camp, 
throughout his journeys and conquests. What price and 
estimation he had learning in doth notably appear in these 
three particulars : first, in the envy he used to express that 
he bore towards Achilles, in this, that he had so good a 
trumpet of his praises as Homer’s verses : secondly, in the 
judgment or solution he gave touching that precious cahiuot 
20 of Darius, which was found among his jewels ; whereof 
question was made what thing was woi-thy to be put into it; 
and he gave his opinion for Homer’s works : thirdly, in bis 
letter to Aristotle, after he had set forth his books of nature, 
wherein he expostulated with him for publishing the secrets 
or mysteries of philosophy; and gave him to understand 
that himself esteemed it more to excel other men in learning 
and knowledge than in power and empire. And what use 
he liad of learning doth appear, or rather shine, in all bis 
speeches and answers, being full of science, and use of 
30 science, and that hi all variefy. 

And herein again it may seem a thing scholastical, and 
somewhat idle, to recite things that every man knoweth ; but 
yet, since the argument I handle leadeth me thereunto, I am 
glad that men shall perceive T am as willing to flatter, if they 
will so call it, an Alexander, or a Ceesar, or an Antoniniis, 
that are dead many hundred years since, as any that now 
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liveth : for it is the displaying of the glory of learning in 
sovereignty tliat I propound to myself, and not a humour of 
declaiming in any man’s praises. Observe then the speech 
he used of Diogenes, and see if it tend not to the true state of 
one of the greatest questions of moral philosophy ; whether 
the enjoying of outward things, or the contemning of them, 
he the greatest happiness : for when he saw Diogenes so 
perfectly contented with so little, he said to tlwae that 
modmd at his condition, Were I not Alexander, I mtdd wish 
to he Diogenes. But Seneca inverteth it, and saith : Dlus 10 
erat quod hie nollet accipere guam quod ille posset dare. {There 
were more things whieh Diogenes would have refused, than those 
were which Alexander could have given or enjoyed.) 

Observe again that speech which was nsnal with him. 
That he felt his mortality chiefly m two things, sleep and lust; 
and see if it were not a speech extracted out of the depth of 
natural philosophy, and liker to have come out of the mouth 
of Aristotle or Democritus, than from Alexander. 

See again that speech of humanity and poesy ; when upon 
the bleeding of his wounds, he called unto him one of 20 
his flatterers, that was wont to ascribe to him divine honour, 
and said, Zooh, this is very blood; this is not such a liquor as 
Homer speaheth of, which r<m from Venud hand, when it was 
piereedhg Diomedes. 

See likewise his readiness in reprehension of logic, in 
the speech he used to Cassander, upon a complaint that was 
made against his father Antipater; for when Alexander 
happened to say. Do you thinJe these men would have come 
from so far to complain, except tltey had just cause of grief? 
and Cassander answered, Dea, that was tite matter, beqause SO 
they thought they should not he disproved. Said Alexander 
laughihg : See the suhtUUes of Aristotle, to tale a mgttar both 
ways, pro et contra, for and against^ eic. 

But note again how well he could use the same ait, 
which he reprehended, to serve his ovvn humour when 
bearing: a secret grudge to Cailisthenes, because he was 
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agaiust tlieiww ceremony of hia adoration, feasting one night 
where the aame OaHiathenea was at the table, it was moved by 
some after supper, for entertainment sake, that CaHisthenes, 
who was an eloquent man, might apeak of some theme or 
purpose, at bis own choice ; which Callisthenes did ; choosing 
the praise of the Macedonian nation for hia discourse, and 
performing the same with so good manner, as the hearers 
were much mvished : whereupon Alexander, nothing pleased, 
saidj It was easy to he eloquent upon so good a mbject. But, 
10 saith he, turn your style, and let us hear tehat you can say 
against us ; which Callisthenes presently undertook, and did 
with that sting and life, that Alexander interrupted him,- 
and said. The goodness of the cause made him eloquent before, 
and despite made him, eloquent tkm again. 

Consider further, for tropes of rhetoric, that excellent 
use of a metaphor or translation, wherewith he taxed Anti* 
pater, who was an imperious and tyrannous govenwr : for 
when one of Antipater’s friends commended him to Alexander 
for hia moderation, that he did not degenerate, as hia other 
20 lieutenants did, into the Persian pride, in use of purple, but 
kept the ancient habit of Macedon, of black j True, saith 
Alexander, hut Antipater is aOfpwple mthin. Or that other, 
when Parmenio came to him in the plain of Arbela, and 
showed Mm the innumerable multitude of his enemiesj 
especially as they appeared by the infinite number of lights, 

. as it had been a new firmament of stars, and thereupon 
advised him to assail them by night ; whereupon he answered, 
/ Thed he mould not steal the victory. 

; I'orvimatter of policy, weigh that significant distinotioni 
SO SO much iii aU ages embraced, that he made between his two 
friends, Hephsestion and: CzateiTiB, when he saidi yAaiYAf owe 
. l<n>ed Alexander, imd the other loved the h'ng : describing the 
ptincipaJ difference of princes’ best sorvantis, that some 
in afEfeetioh lpve their person, andpthera in duty love their 
ordwh'.;.' 

i' Weigh also that exceHejit taxation :of :an error, brdihary 
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with cpunaellora of princes, that they counsel their masters 
according to the model of their own mind and fortune, and 
not of their masters’ ; when, upon Darius’s great offers, 
Parmenio had said, Surelt/ I would accqit these offers, were I as 
Alexander; saith Alexander, So would /, were I as Pammdo. 

liostly, weigh that quick and acute reply, which he made 
When he gave so large gifts to his friends and servants, 
and was asked what he did reserve for himself, and he 
answered, Hope: weigh, I say, whether he had not cast 
up his account aright, hecause hope must he the portion of all 10 
that resolve upon great enterprises. For this was Ciesar’s 
portion when he went first into Gaul, his estate being then 
utterly overthrown with largesses. And this was likewise 
the portion of that noble prince, howsoever transported with 
ambition, Henry Duke of Guise, of whom it was usually said, 
tliat he was the greatest usurer in Erance, because he had 
turned all his estate into obligations. 

To conclude, therefore : as certain critics are used to 
say hyperbolically. That if all sciences were lost they might he 
fomd in Virgil/ so certainly this may be said truly, there 20 
are the prints and footsteps of learning in those few speeches 
which are reported of this prince : the admiration «f whom, 
when .1 consider him not os Alexander the Great, but as 
Aristotle’s scholar, hath carried me too far. 

As for Julius Ceesar, the excellency of his learning , 
needeth not to be argued froni his education, or his company, 
or his speeches but in a further degree doth declare itself in 
his writings and works ; whereof some are extant and per- 
mahent, and some unfortunately perished. For, ffiut, we 
seey there is left unto us that excellent history of his own 30 
wars, which he , intitled only a Commentary, wherein all 
suraeediug times . have admired the solid weight of matter, 
and the real passages and lively images of actions and 
' persons, expressed in the greatest propriety of words Arid , : 

■' perspionity of narratio^^ ever was ; which that it Was; ; ; 

hot the- effect of a natural gift, but of laaming and preoepl^h , 
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is well witnessed by that work of his, intitled, Be AncHogia, 
\0n Analogy being a grammatical philosophy, wherein he 
did labour to make this same vox ad plaoitum [conventional 
speeeli\ to became vox ad lieitum, [oorreet ^eecA,] and to 
reduce custom of speech to congruity of speech ; and took, as 
it were, the pictures of words from the life of reason. 

So we receive from him, as a monument both of his 
power and learning, the then reformed computation of the 
year ; well expressing that he took it to be as great a glory 
10 to himself to observe and know the law of the heavens, as 
to give law to men upon the earth. 

So likewise in that book of his, A7iti-0ato, it may easily 
appear that he did aspire as well to victory of wit as 
victory of war ; undertaking therein a conflict against the 
greatest champion with the pen that then lived, Cicero the 
orator. 

So again in this book of Apophthegms, which he collected, 
we see that lie esteemed it more honour to malce 
himself but a pair of tables, to take the wise and pithy 
20 words of others, tliau to liave every word of his own to be 
made an apophthegm or an oracle; as vain princes, by 
custom pf flattery, pretend to do. And yet if I should 
enumerate divers of his speeches, as I did those of Alex- 
ander, they are truly such as Solomon noteth, when he 
saith, iVria sapimtum tanquam aeulei, et tanquam, olavi in 
, dUnm defixi: [The words of the wise are as goads and as 
ttiiiUs driven, deep in ;] Whereof I will only recite three, not 
so delectable for elegancy, but admirable for vigour and 
■ velBiaoy.' ; 

:3d . Ab, first, it is reason he be thought a master of words, 
, that could mutiny in his 

amiy, which was thus ; Tlve Romans, when their generals 
: did. speak to their anny, did use the word i/jZfies, [jSoldiws,] 
. ' but when the magistrates spajce to the people, they did use 
the word, [LViwcn*,] The soldiers were, in tumuli^ 

and seditiously prayed to be cashiered ; not: that they so 
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meant, but by expostulation thereof to draw Coesar to other 
conditions ; wherein be being resolute not to give way, after 
gome silence, he began his speech. Ego, Qidntei, [7, dtizem^ 
which did admit them already cashiered; wherewith they 
were so surprised, crossed, and confused, as they would not 
suffer him to go on in his speech, but relinquished their 
demands, and made it their suit to be again called by the 
name of Militea; \Soldierg!\ 

The second speech was thus : Cmsar did extremely 
affect the name of king ; and some were set on, as he 10 
passed by, in popular acclamation to salirte him king : 
whereupon, finding the cry weak and poor, he put it off 
thus, in a kind of jest, as if they had mistaken his surname ; 
Fan Rex sum. Bed Cceear ; [7 am not King, hit Caitarsl 
speech, that if it be searched, the life and fulness of it can 
scarce be expressed : for, first, it was a refusal of the name, 
but yet not serious ; again, it did signify an infinite con- 
fidence and magnanimity, as if he presumed Ctesar was the 
greater title ; as by his wortliiness it is come to pass till 
this day : but chiefly it was a speech of great allurement 2C 
toward his own purpose ; as if the state did strive with him 
but for a name, whereof mean families were vested; for 
Rex [ffiVip] was a surname with the Romans, as well as King 
is with us. 

The last speech which I wUl mention, was used to 
Metellus ; when Csesar, after wai' declared, did possess 
himself of the city of Borne ; at which time entering into 
the inner treasury to take the money there accumulate, 
jMetellua, being trihunej forbade him : whereto Ccesar said, 
Thai if he did not detut, he-umvid lag him dead in thejglaee. 30 
And presently taking himself up, he added, ddolegceag,. 
dwine eet mihi hoc dicere quam facere ; [_Tomg 7nan, it is 
harder for me to speak it than to do it.] A speech compounded 
of the greatest terror and greatest clemency that could pro- , 
vosed out of the mouth of man.. 

But to return and conclude with him ; it iis evident^ 

■ Vo 
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himself knew well his own perfection in learning, and took 
it upon him ; os appeared when, upon occasion that some 
spake what a strange resolution it was in Lucius Sylla to 
resign his dictature ; he scoffing at him, to his own advai). 
tage, answered, Thai Sylla could not skiU of lettm^ and thsn- 
fort knew not how to dieiate. 

And here it were fit to leave this point, touching the 
concurrence of military virtue and learning, for what 
example would come with any grace after those two of 
10 Alexander and Coesar? were it not in regard of the rare- i 
jtesa of circumstance, that I find in one other particular, 
as that which did so suddenly pass from extreme scorn to 
extreme wonder ; and it is of Xenophon the philosopher, I 
who went from Socrates’ school into Asia, in the expedition 
of Cyrus the younger, against king Artaxerxes. This 
Xenophon at that time was very young, and never had 
seen the wars before; neither had any command in the 
army, bub only followed the war as a voluntary, for the 
love and conversation of Proxenus his friend. He was 
20 present when Falinus came in message from the great king 
to the Grecians, after that Cyrus w'as slain in the field, : 

. and they a handful of men left to themselves in the midst 
of the king’s tereitories, cut off from their country by . 
\ many navigable rivers, a®d many hundred miles. The 
■ ^ they should deliver up their arms, 

and submit themselvra to the king’s mercy. To which- 
message before answer was made, divers of the army : 

' conferred familiarly with Ihlinus. ; and amongst the rest 
Xenophon happened to say, w have now but, 

.^0 these hoo thingi left, our arms and- OUT, virtue;' and if we yield 
■ ■■'■ up our ai^; how sh<dl uw of oiir virtue f Wherefo 

hhn, said, If I U not diceived, ymng 
gmtlefinah, ycm are an Athknian/ 

'phUoeop^t and it is pretty that you say ; hut. you are much 
abused, if you think your ttfrftea cart mttsfdwd Me Mnfs 
ipoweir. Here Avas the, soorh. ; . tlie " wonder fpUowed ; vvliich 
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■ffaa, that. this young sctiular, or pliiloaopher, after all the 
captains were murdered in parley by treason, conducted 
those ten thousand foot, through the heart of all the king’s 
high countries, from Babylon, to Grsecia in safety, in 
despite of all the kiug'a forces, to the astonishment of the 
world, and the encouragement of the Grecians in times 
succeeding to make invasion upon the kings of Persia ; as 
TOS after purposed by Jason the Thessalian, attempted by 
Agesilaus the Spartan, and achieved by Alexander the 
Macedonian, all upon the ground of the act of that young 10 
scholar. 

To proceed now from imperial and military virtue to moral 
and private virtue ; first, it is an assured truth, which is 
conta’iied ill the verses : 

Scilicet vngenuM didiciase fideliter artea, 

EtnoUit morea, nee ainit eaae feroa : 

[Without doiibt a faithful atudy of the liberal arta 

Softens and hummiaea the oharacteri] 

It taketh away the wildness and barhmsm and fierceness 
of men’s minds ; but indeed the accent had need be upon 20 
fdeHter) Ifcdlhful {] for a little superficial learning doth 
ratlier work a contrary effect. It taketh away all levity, 
temerity, and insolency, by eopions suggestion of all doubts 
and difficulties, mid acquainting the mind to balance reasons 
on both sides, and to turn back the first offers and conceits 
of the mind, and to accept of nothing but examined and 
tried. It taketh away vain adnuration of anything, which 
is the root of all weakness ; for all things are admired .cither 
because they are new, or because they are great. For noyelty, 
no man that wadoth in learning or contemplation thoroughly, 30 
' but will find that printed in his heart, JVi’f novi super tar arnt; 
\Tkerv is nothing nm on the earth.} Neither: can any man 
■ .inaryel at the play of puppets, that goetli behind the curtain, 

I and adyiteth yyell of the motioii. And for magnitude, as 
Alexander, the Great, after tkCrt ke was used, to great armies, 
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and the great conquests of the spacious provinces in Asia, 
when he received letters out of Greece, of some fights and 
services there, which were Commonly for a passage, or a : 
fort, or some walled town at the most, ho said. It seamed to 
him, that he woe advertised of the battles of the frogs amd the mies, 
that the old tales went of. So certainly, if a man meditate 
much upon the universal frame of nature, the earth with 
men upon it, (the divineness of souls except,) will not seem 
much other tluin an ant-hill, whereas some ants carry corn,' 
10 and some cai‘ry their young, and some go empty, and all to- 
and-fro a little heap of dust It taketh away or mitigateth 
fear of death, or adverse fortune ; which is one of the greatest 
impediments of virtue, and imperfections of manners. For if 
a man’s mind be deeply seasoned with the consideration of 
the mortality and corruptible nature of things, he will easily 
concur with Epictetus, who went forth one day and saw a 
woman weeping for her pitcher of earth that was broken j 
and went forth the next day and saw a woman weeping for 
her son that was dead : and thereupon said, Eeri vidifragilm 
iO frangi., hodie vidi mortalem mori) {Testerdag I saw a brittle 
thing brolea, to-day a mortal dead.] And therefore Virj^ 
did excellently and profoundly couple the knowledge of' 
Causes and the conquest of all fears together, as Coneomitantiat < 
[cemeomitmta.'] 

Feliw, qui poiidt rerum cognoseere cantos, 

Quique metut omnea, et ineaprabile fatum 
Subje&t pedihus, str^itimgue Achei'oiais Os/ari: : 

: [Happy the man who doth the causes hnoiB 
Of aU that ia serme lit stands, above 
30 AU fears I above the ineworaile fatei 

And that insatiate gulf that roars below.] 

. It were too long to go over the particular remedies- 
Which learning doth minister to all the diseases of the mind i . 
sometimes purging the ill humours, sometimes ppening the 
obstructions, sometimes helping digestion, Sbmetiines incit- 
ing appetite, Sometimes healing the wounds shd exuleeratiohs 
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(hereof, and the like ; and, therefore, I will conclude with 
that which hath rationem totitis; [the essence of the whole 
which is, that it disposeth the constitution of the mind not 
to be fixed or settled in the defects thereof, but still to be 
capable and susceptible of growth and reformation. For the 
unlearned man knows not what it is to descend into himself, 
or to call himself to account ; nor the pleasure of mamssima 
mta, indies sentire se fieri mjslwrem,: [that most ’pleasant life, 
feeli'ng onda self grow better every day.] The good parts he 
hath he will learn to show to the full, and use them 10 
dexterously, but not much to increase them : the faults he 
haih he will learn how to hide and colour them, but not 
much to amend them : like an ill mower, that mows on still, 
and never whets his scythe. Whereas with the learned man 
it fares otherwise, that he doth ever intermix the correction 
and amendment of his mind with the use and employment 
thereof. Nay further, in general and in srun, certain it is 
that Yeritas [Tru,tK\ and Bonitas [Goodness\ differ but as the 
seal and the print : for Truth prints Goodness ; and they be 
tlie clouds of error which descend in the storms of passions SO 
and perturbations. 

From moral virtue let us pass on to matter of power and 
commandment, and consider whether in right reason there be 
any comparable with that wherewith knowledge investeth 
and orowneth man’s nature. We see the dignity of the com- 
mandment is according to the dignity of the commanded ; to 
have commandment over beasts, as herdmen have, is a thing 
contemptible ; to have commandment over children, as school- 
masters have, is a matter of small honour ; to have commandr 
ment over galley-slaves is a disparagement rather than an 30 
honour. Neither is the ocmmandment of tyrants much 
bettor, over people which have put off the generosity of their 
minds : and therefore it was ever holden that honours in free 
monarchies and commonwealths had a sweetness more than 
in tyrannies ; because the conunandtaent extendeth more'; 
over the wills of .men, and not only over their dee^ and, 
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services. And therefore, when Virgil putteth himself fortl 
to attribute to Awgnatus Csesar the best of human honoura, 
he cloth it in these words : 

Yictorque volentei 

Per populos datjiira, viamqtie affectat Olympo. 

[Moving in conquest onmard, at Ids will 
To wiUing peoples he gives lam, amd shapes 
Through worthiest deeds on earth his course to IIeaveni\ 

But yet the commandment of knowledge is yet higher than 
10 the commandment over the will ; for it is a commandment 
over the reason, belief, and understanding of man, which is 
the highest part of the mind, and giveth law to the will 
itself : for there is no power on earth which setteth up a 
throne or chair of state in the ^irits and souls of men, and 
in their cogitations, imaginations, opinions, and beliefs, hut 
knowledge and learning. And therefore we see the datestabla 
and extreme pleasure that arch-heretics, and false prophets, 
and impostor's are transported with, when they once find in 
themselves that they have a superiority in the faith and 
SO conscience of men ; so great, that, if they have once tasted of 
it, it is seldom seen that any torture or persecution can make 
them relinquish or abandon it. But as this is that which the 
author clf the Revelation calleth the depth or profoundness of 
Satan : so by argument of contraries, the just and lawful 
sovereignty over men’s understanding, by force of truth' 
rightly interpreted, is that which approacheth nearest to the 
similitude' of the divine rule. 

As for fortune and advancement^ the beneficence of 
' learning is not so confined to give fortune otdy to states , 
30 and commonwealths, as it doth not likewise give fortune to 
■ / particulM For it was well noted long ago, that 

. Hpmer hath given more men their livings, than either Syjla, 
or Qj^r, of Augustus ever did, notwithstanding their great 
largeeSesand donatives, and distributions of lands to so many ‘ 

; legions i and: no doubt it is hard to say^ whether arms or 

greater numbers, . in case pfi ^ 
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sovereignty we see, that if arms or descent have carried away 
the kingdom, yet learning hath carried the priesthood, which 
ever hath been in some competition with empire. 

Again, for the pleasure and delight of knowledge and 
learning, it far siirpasaeth all other in nature ; for, shall the 
pleasures of the affections so exceed the pleasure of the 
senses, as much as the obtaining of desire or victory ex- 
ceedeth a song or a dinner 1 and must not, of consequence, 
the pleasm’es of the intellect or understanding exceed the 
pleasures of the affections ? We see in all other pleasures 10 
there is satiety, and after they be used, their verdure 
depairteth ; which showeth well they be but deceits of 
pleasure, and not pleasures ; and that it was the novelty 
which pleased, and not the quality : and therefore we see 
that voluptuous men turn friars, and ambitious princes turn 
melancholy. But of knowledge there is no satiety, hut satis- 
faction and appetite are perpetually interchangeable ; and 
therefore appeareth to bo good in itself simply, without 
fallacy or accident. Neither is that pleasure of small efficacy 
and contentment to the mind of man, which tlie poet 20 
hucretius describeth elegantly, 

Suave MAUI MAONO, TUEBANTIBDB .SQUOBA VBlfTIS, et& 

ft U a view of delight, acdth he, to stand or walk v/pon the 
' shore side, and to see a skip tossed with tempest upon the sea ; or 
to be in a fortified tower, and to see two battles join upon d 
plain/ butitis a pleasure incomparable, far the mind of man 
to be settled, Idmded, a/nd fortified in the certainty of truth / amd 
from thence to descry and behold the^ errora, perturbations, : 
labours, and wanderings up and down of other inen. 

Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments, that hy learning 30 
man exoeUeth man in that wherein inah ezcelleth bi^ts ; 
that hy learning man asoendeth to the heavens and: their 
motions, where in body he cannot come, and the like ; let us 
conclude with the dignity and excellency of knowledge ^d 
: leaniihg. 'in that whereuntb mum's hatui'e- .dolJi^ i^^ 
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which is iimnoi'tality or contimiance : for to this tendeth 
generation, and raising of houses and families j to this tend 
buildings, foundations, and monuments ; to this tendeth the 
desire of memory, fame, and celebration, and in effect the 
strength of all other human desires. We see then how far 
the monuments of wit and learning are more durable than 
the monuments of power or of the hands. For have not the 
verses of Homer continued twenty-five hundred years, or 
, more, without the loss of a syllable or letter ; during which 
10 time infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been 
decayed and demolished? It is not possible to have the 
true pictures or statues of Cyrus, Alexander, Cresar; no, 
nor Of the kings or great personage® of much later years ; for 
the originals cannot last, and the copies cannot but lose of 
the life and truth. But the images of men’s wits and know- 
ledges remain in books, exempted from the wrong of time, 
and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly 
to be called images, because they generate still, and cast 
their seeds in the minds of others, provoking and causing 
20infinite actions and opinions in succeeding ages ; sothatifthe 
invention of the ehip waa thought so noble, which carrieth 
riches and commodities from place to place, and consociateth 
the most remote regions in participation of their fruits, how 
inhoh more are letters to be maguified, which, as ships, pass 
.through the vast seas of time, and make ages so distant to 
participate of the wisdom, iUnminations, and inventions, the 
one of the other 1 Nay further, we see, some of the phil-.. ; 
bsophers which were leist divine, and most immersed in the 
; senses, and denied generally the immortalily of the soulj yet 
30came to this point, that whatsoever motions the spirit of man 
: the organs of the body, they 

; thought, might remain a,{ter death, which yyerephiy liosepf 
and not of the affections ; . so immortal and 
ihcoiruptibie a thing did knowl^ge seem unto them to be, 

, But we, tliat know by divine revelation, that not only tlie 
ujiderstanding but the affections pitrifie^ not bnly;the spirit 
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bv\t tbe body changed, shall be advanced to immortality, 
do disclaim in these rudiments of the senses. But it must 
be remembered both in this last point, and so it may likewise 
be needful in other places, that in probation of the dignity of 
knowledge or learning, I did in the beginning separate divine 
testimony from human, which metliod I have pursued, and so 
bandied them both apart. 

Nevertheless I do not pretend, and I know it will be 
impossible for me, by any pleading of mine, to reverse the 
judgment, either of JEsop’s cock, that preferred the barley- 10 
corn before the gem ; or of Midas, that being chosen judge 
between Apollo president of the Muses, and Fan god of the 
flocks, judged for plenty ; or of Paris, that judged for beauty 
and love against wisdom and power; or of ilgrippina, 
Qcddai nuUrem, modo [Let him, kill hh •mother^ provided 

that he beeome Mnperor,] that preferred empire with any con- 
dition never so detestable ; or of Ulysses, Qui vetidam 
pratulit immortalitaU, [who preferred an old woman to im~ . 
mortality,] being a figure of those which prefer custom and 
habit before all excellency ; or of a number of the like 20 
popular judgments. For these things continue as they liave 
been : but so will that also continue whereupon learning hath 
ever relied, and which faileth not : JusUficata est tapientia a 
filiia mie [Wisdom is pislified by her childr^] 
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[N.B.— The letilers lil., J. S., and W. show that the notes to 
which they are appended are borrowed from Mr. Ellis, Mr. 
Redding, and Mr. Wright, to all of whom I am much indebtod. 
The references to Bk. 2 are to my own edition.] 

Pages 1-1 Dedication to the king. By ike law of Mosen 
there were certain daily eacrijicei which mry Jew wot ohligtd 
to offer to God: hut, heddea these, pious wdmduals might make 
voluntary offerings aeeoi'ding to their ability. In like manner 
tulyeats may mate voluntary offerings to their sovereign, over 
and above the services which tlvey oiee (o him as sulgecls. 
Considering the largeness of the king's intellect, his ebqueiuie, 
and above all, his great learning, Bacon thinks that he cannot 
offer him a more appropriate present than a book which shdl 
set forth the Aignty ofhaming, and ihaVL contedn an aecouni 
of what has been already done, and what still remnins to be 
done, for the advancement of learning, Such ct book will serve 
as d perpetual testimony to the merits of the king, and the 
perusal of it wd. Bacon hopes, incite the king to take such 
measures as, in his wisdom, he shaU think most fit to promete 
learning. 

James’s flatterers used to call him the Britieh Solomon. Ho was 
a bad king and wanted the qualities which make a man snccessful 
in action ; but he was a man of groat natural sagacity, and 
eminent for his learning even amongst the learned men of bis 
time. Macaulay talks of him as " a witty and well-read scholari” 
and Lingard preusea his "quickness of apprehension and soundness 
of judgment," though ho oensurea him for bis self-sufficiency and 
affectation. Besides the Basilicon Boron James wrote a hook on 
the '/’m /,m of P¥tt Mcmrchy, and also a treatise on Bemon- 
ology, in which he claimed to have domonstrated the existence of 
witms. Bacon refers lo these three works in the Advanemeftt, 
To the end of his life James took great interest in theology, which 
he considered the first of sciences. Jt is difficult to read Bacon’s 
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exaggerated panegyric ivitbout a smile. Bacon, however, cer- 
tainly understood what would please the king better than we can 
do, and we must attribute his eompliments to his earnest desire 
to attract the attention and obtain the patronage of James, 
Bacon’s great object was to aboUsh the old learning altogether, 
and to institute the study of experimental philosophy in its place. 
This was a project M'hicb the king, trained as he was in the old 
learning, could hardly be expected to favour. But a survey of 
the existing stock of knowledge, whicli is giv'en in the Advame- 
timt, was a necessary preliminary to reform, and might be 
expected to interest the king very much. Ultimately, no doubt. 
Bacon hoped to enlist James’s sympathy in favour of the larger 
Bohcmes which he was meditating. See Spedding’s Francix 
Bacon and his Times, 1 — 426. Bacon had also another motive 
for flattering and conciliating the king. He hoped to obtain 
from him the promotion for which he had striven with snch 
small success under Elizabeth, Perhaps the best known picture 
of King James is that drawn by Sir Walter Scott in his Fortunes 
^ Nigel. 

Page 1, 1. 2. proceeding upon ordinary observance, “These 
things ye shall do imto the Lord tn yovr set feasts, beside your 
vows and your freewill oiTai-mgs .” — Numbers xxix. 80. Pro- 
ceeding upon means resulting from, 

1, 5. In the former, eto., 1 hope tliat, as long as I live, I shall 
never fail to do my duty in any position in which it may please 
you to place me. 

1. 9, respective, appropriate, oblation, offering. 

1. 10. propriety, pecnliorify. It is the same as the logical 
term property, and is derive^ from the Latin adjective prcpratis, 
which signifies what belongs to a thing in its own right. Bacon 
wishes to adapt his gift to the personal tastes of King JameSi not 
to his official position. 

1. 12, representing, lit. bringing before the mind. Cf. “ calling 
' to view," Bk. 2, pi 73. 

1.16. is Insomtable, Pren. XXV. 3. Cf. Bacon's 19th Essay. 
"It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire and 
many things to fear. And yet that commonly is the ooSe of 
kings ; who, being at the highest, want matter of desire, which 
makes , their minds more languishing : and have many repre- 
sehtations of perils and shadows, which ihakeS their minds the 
less clear. And this is one reason also of that effect which the 
Scripture speaketh of : <Soi! the Ung'd heart is inseriUahle, Foi- 
multitado of jealousies and laokbf some predominant desire, that 
should marshal and put in order all the test^ .maksth any manls; 

: heart hard to find or Bound," eto: ; 

; . 1, :16, . your virtue; and fortune, see note :ph p. 2, i. 36. Notice , 
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that Bacon uses the word virtue in the general eenee of excellence, 
and ie, thereforei obliged to qualify it by an adjective showing 
what kind of ezcellohce he means. Virtue with ns means mor^ 
excellence. It is therefore unneoessaiy for ns to talk of * moral 
virtue’ as Bacon does. See, e.g., p. 61, 1. 12. 

Page i, 1. 5. I have often thought. The king learns so readily 
that, instead of learning something new, he seems to be merely 
recalling something which he hod forgotten. The Platonic doc- 
trine renerred to is that onr souls have possessed knowledge in a 
previous state of existence : and that therefore the knowledge 
which we acquire in this life is not put into us from without. It 
is latent in the soul, and is recovered by an act of recollection. 

In the dialogue called the Mem Socrates says “ that he hod 
heard from priests and priestesses and inspired men that the 
soul of man is immortal, and at one time has an end, which is 
termed dying, and at another time is born again, but is never 
destroyed. . . . . The soul, then, as hemg immortal, and 
having been horn again many times, and having seen all thiu^ 
that &ece are, whether in mis world or the world below, has 
knowledge of them all; and it is no wonder that she should be 
able to call to remembrance all that she ever knew about virtue, 
and about everything ; for as all nature is akin, and the soul has 
learned all things, there is no difficulty in her eliciting, or as men 
say learning, all out of a single recollection, if a man is streunons 
and does not faint ; for all enquiry and all learning is but reoolleD- 
tioh.” Having thus stated the dootrine, he further proves the 
existence of tus latent knowledge by the interrogation of one of 
Meno’e slaves, who, in the skilful hands of Socrates, is made to 
acknowledge some elementary relations of geometrical , hgures. 
But whence had the unednoated man this knowledge 1 He had 
never learnt geomebry in this world ; nor was it bom with him ; 
he must thermore have had it when he was not a man. And as 
he always was or was not a man, he must have always had it, . 
Jowett's Plato, vol. 1, p. 261 and p, 281. The same dootrine is 
rented and illustrated by Plato in thePkeedo. Cl. the passage - 
in Wordsworth’s Ode on IitHmatioTis of ImmqrlalUy, beginning— ! 

;< " Our birth is hut a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises With us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And oometh from afar." 

The fo^ in. which the dockine is expressed is fanciful, but it 
edntauis an important psychological truth. Theniindbf eochin- 
dividual is not a mere passive receptivity; but a complex of . - 
tendencies and aptitudes. The mind takes an active part in the 
prooSM by which knoyledge is acquired. 

; 1. 11. tabexhahie, a dinuhntive of .the . Latin (Eng, 

taveiii}, lit.. ‘a shed made of planks.’ It signifies a temporally; 
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dwelling. seiitieBtered, obscured. Bacon also uses ‘ to sequester ’ 
in the sense of to put on one aide. It was properly a law term 
signifying to withdraw or remove from a person and put 
temporarily in the bauds of a trustee somethug of which the 
ownership was disputed. 

1, 12, such a light, etc. The moat trifling observation or the 
slightest hint is sufficient to make a truth flash upon your mind. 

1. 15. the Scripture saith, etc. “ Artd God gave Solomon wis- 
dom and understanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart, 
oven os the sand tliat is on the seashore.’’ — 1 Xitiga iv. 29. 

1, 17. which ... It, This irregular construction, where ii is un- 
necessarily inserted after the relative, occurs very frequently. 

1. 20. To compass and comprehend, to embrace and take in. To 
compass means literally to complete tlie circuit of a thing. To 
comprehend means to grasp. 

1, 23, for, as regards. 

1. 24. Tacitus, The reference is to the Annala, bk. 13, eh. 3. 
The Roman historian Tacitus lived from about 60 — 120 a.p. 

1. 31. though never so excellent, >.e., no matter how excellent 
it may be. 'The use of never so is to be explained by an ellipais. 
Thus — “Though the speech wore excellent — though neuer a 
speech were so excellent. ” Abbott, Sh. Or. g 406. 

1. 32. holding of the subject, ie., wanting in originality. It is 
opposed to prince-like in the following sentence, and means 
literally ‘partaking of the nature of a subject,’ t.e., not indepen- 
dent. 

1, 33. flowing, etc., though copious, yet well arranged. . 

1. 35. felicity, we still use thephrase “ahappy expression,” to 
denote one which is peculiarly appropriate to expross the thing 
intended. 

1. 36. And as In, etc. Just as in your political and domestic 
life your virtues have been os eminent as your good fortune has 
been conspicuous, so, in intellectual matters, the ^owledge which 
you have acquired is not less remarkable than the faculties with 
which you were by nature endowed, estate, position. 

Page 3, 1, 2. a Tlrtuous dlspoaition, etc. Tliese sentences 
explain the 'emulation and contention.’ In each sentence an 
instance of virtue is set over against an instance of good luck. 

1. 3, regiment, education. The word literally moans control, 
ftpm Lat. reijere, to rule. Oii p. 63, 1. J6, it is used as equivalent 
to government, when time was, once upon a time, i.e., Ih the . 
days, when, as yet, you were only heir to the. throne. : Notice 
that was is liaed: absplutely, your greater, IbrtunSi t.e., the 
posaessibn of the jiu^h crown.;. " 
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]. 8. nelgblioiir, used os on adjective for neighbouring. 

1. 1.8. anplifloation, exaggeration. 

1. 15. temporal, opposed to ecclesiastical. 

1. 17. revolve, reflect upon. By Rome Bacon means the Roman 
Empire before it was divided. By Gr(xcia he means the Eastern 
half of the original empire, of whioh Constantinople was the 
capital. The capital of ihe West was Rome. Peruee means to 
survey. It means properly ‘to rise up,’ and so to go through 
thoroughly. 

1. 18. 0»sar the Dictator, “ Julius Gmsar was invested with the 
Dictatorship at flrst temporarily after the return from Spain in 
40, tlieii after the battle of Fharsalus from the autumn of 48 for 
an indefinite time, lastly after the battle of Thapeus from the 
let January, 46, os an annual ofRce, to which he was designated 
at first for ten years, ultimately in 44 for life." — Mommsen, vol. 
iv., p. 403. Fdr the meaning of DiclcUor see on p. 29, 1. 0. 
Bacon gives examples of the learning of Ciesar below, pp. 67-60, : 
and on p. 62 he says that hlarcus Antoninus was named The 
Philosopner. 

1. 24. wits, the word wit is generally used simply as the 
equivalent of mind. We must not expect original research or 
profound knowledge from a king. If he can appropriate and re- 
peat what others have discovered, so as to create the impression 
of being well informed, he hoe done all that is to he expected. 

1. 26. oountenauoe and prefer, favour and promote. 

1. 29. In a Ung hpm. The learning of a sovereign who has been 
raised to the throne from a private station excites no astonish- 
ment. Before his elevation he had the same leisure, and the 
dame ihcsntires to worht that ordinary men have. 

1. 30. conjunotlon, a term borrowed from astrology. 

L 31. profane, secular. We how use the word to signify im- 
pious. The word literally expresses what is in front of oroutside ■ 
of the temple. lAt /anum, 

1. 32. BO as, so that. The phrase occurs repeatedly in the text! 
and always in this sense, 

" 1. 34. Hermes, said to have been a great philosopher, king, and . 
priesti of Egypt. ;But the real Hemes, or the TOitOr of the 
works ascribed to him, was a neophyte Platonist of the second or 
third century.— B, The name, according to . Dean Church, was 
^ven to a vast series of writings on theology , philosophy , and 
iiatnre, which appear to have grown up in Egypt from the second 
century: onwards, and whioh, embodying Jeinsh and Christian, as 
tveU as EaBterh, Greek, and Egyptian ideas, ware probably fa- 
tended as a body of Ilteratnre antag°i>tetie to Christianity, giving 
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to philosophy the attraetions of a religious and inspired character. 
Eor invested of, we should now say invested with, 

1, 36. propriety, see on p. 1, L 10. Bacon means that it must 
not be left unrecorded that Janies oconpied an exceptional posi- 
tion among kings os an original thinker and teacher. The I^tin 
translation has-—' it is right that it should be engraved on somesuoh 
solid work as will express the power of a great king, aiid recall 
the image of a king so eminently learned.’ 

Page 4, 1. 5. character or signature, t.e., a stamp or impression. 
The word ‘ character ’ is here used in its literal sense to denote 
‘an impression.’ The Queen’s head on a coin is properly called 
' a character.’ Shakespeare uses ‘ to character,’ for ‘ to impress’ — 
' And these few precepts in thy ihemory 
See thou characier.’-^SimlBt, i. 3. 57. 

1. 6. difference means a distinguishing mark. It is a term used 
in heraldry to signify “a ilsnre added to a coat of arms to dis- 
tinguish the persons or famflics who bear the same anus, and to 
in&ate their nearness to the original bearer.” — Webster, The 
words used by Bacon show that he has in his mind the habit of 
blozoniug arms upon monuments. 

1. 16. undervalues, i.e., shartcomings. ; 

1. 19. firomed partloulars, a scheme coniplete in all details. 

1.21. for this purpose, the Latin translation has ‘ to extend the 
bounds of arts and sciences.’ 

Pages 4-9. Before proceeding to set forth the dignity of 
learning, Baoon wishes to aletr the way by shomng that the 
objections which hem hem raised against leandng are hcaed 
a^n ignorance. He deads jmt with the objections raised by 

Theologians quote Sarifture to prove then the desire of know- 
ledge was iha cause of original sin, that it puffs up ih8 mind, as 
the serpenfs poison causes the body to swell, and that it is prOr 
duotive only of anxiety. They assert, moreover, that knowledge 
draias men away from God, In reply Baoon sa^s that it was 
wfit ilih knoidedge of the properties of natmalbbjects which was 
the cause of the fall, kut the desire of man to leani the dMno- 
Hon between good and evil mth a view to emancipating himself 
from the divine authority, and becoming a law to himself. As 
for. ihowlsdg'e pufing up the mi?sd, Hiere is, inmality, no sul>~ 
feat which is too great for the mind, exo^t Oodhimsdf, Boom 
quotes Soripiure to prove that the human mind is so constituted 
astoie dapgble of attaining to the knowledge of aB phehbmenfi 
diidpf the lam 'of their operation, Jf x^tgin imi^i^ hin- 
drances wiri removed,: the mind might even dWun to the lMiow- 
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ledge of due ‘ emmary law of nature.' It is never hy hnowledge 
that the mind is oorrvmted,^ hut hy a wrong use of ktunde^e. 
Knowledge is to be used to improve the condition of men, not to 
flatter our own vanity, nor to raise eietrmagant hopes and fears, 
nor to lead us to attempt to understand Uod, who is incompre- 
hensible. If these cautions he observed, knowledge is an 
unmixed good. In reply to the assertion that knowledge draws 
men away from, Qod, Jiaeon says that the truths of science are 
indisputable, and that therefore the cause of true religion canmt 
he served by denying them : (will you lie for Goa to gratify 
and, as a matter of fact, the wider and more profound 
a man's hnowledge is, the deeper mil he his convictton of the 
truths of religion. OF. Bk. 2, p. 44. 

In this passage Bacon giree his conception of the scope and 
object of ecience. The scope of scienoe is ‘nature and univer- 
sality’: i.e., a complete understanding of all natural phenomena. 
The object of science, as he says elsewhere, is the glory of God, 
and the relief of man’s estate, 

1. 23. the former of these, i.t., the first half of the present 
treatise : see above, 1. 11. 

1, 24. to have, etc,, so as to soenre a favourable hearing for, 

1.28. lgnorancsseveraUydlagulBed,<.e., concealing itself under 
difierent forms, such for example, as zeal for religion or for the 
state. 

1. 30. divines, theologians ; for arrogancy we write arropmice. 

1. 33. the fomer sort, i.e., theologians. Is of, i.e., is one of. 

1. 34. aooepted of, the d/is redundant. 

' \Fage 0, 1. 2. knowledge hath, the Xatin translation adds, 'even 
at the present day.’ 

1, 3. a censure, oil opinion. Keeleeiast. zii. 13 and i 18. 

1. 7. contrlstatlon, sadness. 

1. 9. e caveat, a Warning. ' Cofoss. ii. 8. 

1. 11, how learned ^ea, etc. Amongst the causes of Atheism, 
Bacoii, in his 16th Essay, mentions “Loarhed times, speoially 
■ with peace and prosperity : for troubles and adversities do more 
. bow inen’s minde to religiom” 

L 12, second causes, what we call 'physipal oausfes,’ Tlie 
attraction of the earth is the sepond or physipal cause of an uii- ' 
supported body falling to the ground. Second causes are opposed 

1. 16, To disoovw, to show. The literal meaning of the word 
iatO;Vuioovey.-- 

: ■ I. 16; it may well appear, it is obvious. 
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1. 19. man did gdre names, cf. p. 42, 1. 2. The argument is that 
Adam knew the nature and properties of all . creatures, because, 
in the garden of Eden, he gave them names, and names express 
the properties of the things named. Ellis quotes the same argu- 
ment from the writings of Thomas Aquinas. 

1, 21. proprieties, properties. 

1. 22. of good and evil. The tree of knowledge of good and 
evil stood in the midst of the garden of Eden, and man was for- 
bidden to taste the fruit of it on pain of death. See p. 42. It 
was the accepted doctrine of the Ghnrch that Adam’s sin arose 
from pride. See Dante’s Pdradiao, vii. 25. Dante probably 
took it from Thomas Aquinas. 

1. 27. extend, distend. 

1, 29. principal senses of inquisition, i.e., the senses which are 
of moat use to us in acquiring knowledge. Bacon means that the 
senses supply the mind with the objects of thought ; they are 
‘reporters to the mind.’ Cf. “ Oar senses, conversant about par- 
ticular sensible objects, do convey into the mind several distinct 
peroeptiona of things, aooording to those various ways in which 
those objects do effect them.” — Looke’a Eamy, bk. 2, eh. 1. The 
objects of sight and hearing, colours and sounds, are those which 
we first apprehend, and which are most frequently presented to 
us. i’or the quotation, see EccltsiaM. i. 8. Bacon frequently 
uses the word inquisition where we should use Inquiry or in- 
vestigation. 

1. 32. the continent, that whioh oontains. 

1. 3S. ephemerldee, a calendar. It is a Greek word exactly 
equivalent to our ‘ diary,’ from Latin dies, a day. The passage 
to which Bacon alludes begins thus, “To everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven,” Ecd. 3. 1, 

Page 6, 1. 2. deoent, becoming, suitable, in the true return of 
their seasons, i.e., each at its proper time. The work which Ood 
wbrketh from the beginning to the end. Bacon often uses this 
phrase to denote the law on whioh the primary qualities of matter 
ultimately depend. In all our inquiries we must start with 
matter existing, and possessed of its primitive nnalities. But on 
what do these priinary qualities depend ? What is. the law of 
‘the force implanted by God in these first particles, from the 
multiplioation whereof all the variety of things proceeds and is 
made up?’ Here, as eleewhere, he leaves it doubtful whether 
this question can ever he answered. Gf. Bk, 2, p, 44, and see On 
Prineij^g and Onf/ins. Ellis and Speddihg’s edn., vol. 6, p. 401. 
He cojis this law ‘ the work which God 'wovketh/rom the lugiming 
to the end,’ because the whole series of natural phenomena results 
; from it. 

I, 6. ; oaptLhle of, able to receive. 
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1. 9. vlclBBltnde of timsB, change of BeaBons. 

1. 10. ralBOd, desirous of finding. 

ordinances and decrees, t.e., the laws of nature. A uni- 
formity in nature is called a law because what happens in nature 
is regarded as happening by the command of God. Thus 'Words- 
worth, in his Ode to DiUy, represents the heavens as being pre- 
served by the performance of their duty. The two senses of the 
term are brought together in a single sentenoe below, p. 68, 1. 10. 

1. 17. Ul oo^unotloh, imperfeot co-operation. 

1. 18. tradition, the word is used, as Bacon generally uses it, 
in its literal sense of ‘ delivery,’ or ‘communication.’ 

1. 20. nothing parcel of, i.e., no part of. Parcel is the low 
Latin word particella, which means a small port 

1. 21. he doth rule over, he decides. 

1. 24. receipt, capacity, or power of receiving. 

1. 27. out-oompasB itself, erceed its proper limits. 

1, 30. malignity, injurious property. 

1, 31. vantOBlty,windinoaB. Ct. below, “knowledge Moicclh up." 

1, 32. corrective spice, on antidote. 

1. 33. sovereign, the word means properly supreme, and so 
possessed of great power, efficacious. It is often used as an 
epithet of the word medicine. aharity> defined below as the 
habit of referring everything to the good of men and mankind. 

1 Oarinlh. xiii. 1. 

Page 7, 1. 4. refmed tOi direoted towards, as its object. 

L 6. sounding, literally making a noise and nothing else, i.e., 
unaubstimtlal. 

V fi. meriting, meritoriouB. 

' 1. 7. censure, p. 6,1, fi. 

L’ lfi. cpnllned and 'elraamacrlbed, limited and bounded. To 
confine means to keep within limits ; to ciroumsorihe means to 
draw a line round anything. 

1. 14, oparoiatloUi a Latin word for narrowing, hut that It may 
comprehend, i.e., as would prevent it from oomprehending, i.a, 

"■ inoliidlng,' 

Y ' , •■■.i. l7,;a8,-.iiiat. ^ v 

. -1. 19, distaste, the exact equivalent of disgust. 

li .26, rduudetb about, wonders about ilccleaUtet. ii. 13, 14. 

1, 27, thesanieinortaUty lnvolveth themhoth, Bapon meaha to 
. : say that vte must hot beoome snoh slaves to any pleasure that the 
renunpWtipn of it at tho time of deoth will be painful. Aiiy ^ 
pursuit, howevdr pleasurable, wiU become painful, if we: are: obn- 
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stantly distfeasing ouraelvea with the thought that, at some 
time or other, we shall have to abandon it. The wise man and 
the fool must alike submit to the conditious of human existence. 
But the wise man will not undertake more than he can hope to 
accomplish within the limits of a life-time. Instead of repining 
at the shortness of life, he will show his wisdom in making a 
good use of it. 

1. 29. merely, entirely. The Latin word merm means pure, or 
nnmixed ; and in Elizabethan English mere and merely are used 
in their literal sense; 

1. .80. wonder, Aristotle says that it was wonder which first led 
men to seek for knowledge : and Plato says, “Wonder is the 
feeling of a philosopher, and philosophy begins in wonder.” 

1. 33. their particular, their own oondition. 

1. 35. carefulness, anxiety. We may illustrate Bacon’s re- 
marks by reference to the extravagant hopes entertained by the 
alchemists, 

1. 36. a dry light, Plutarch mentions the opinion of Heraclitus 
that 'the ivisest mind is a dry light’: and Bacon elsewhere says, 
“Heraclitus the Obscure said ; The dry light xoaa the be»t sold; 
meauinji, when the facaltles intelloctual are in vigour, not wet, 
nor, os It ware, bloode<l by the affections.” lu the 27th Essay 
too Bacon says, “Heraclitus saith well in one of his Enigmas; 
Dry light ia ever the best. And certam it ie that the light that a 
man receiveth by counsel from another is drier and purer than 
that which cometh from his own understanding and judgment, 
which ia ever infused and drenched in bis affections and customs.” 
^he word dry is used in the sense of 'cleor’ or ‘pure.’ The 
meaning of the passage will be best understood by comparing it 
with the 49th A^oriam of the first book of the jfovwm Orgaiium, 
in which Bacon says, “ The mind of man is not like a dry light, 
but it receives from the will end affections a taint which pre- 
ducea capricious or arbitrary sciences : for what a man wishes to 
be true, that he is inclined to believe to he true.” In working 
out an arithmetical problem, we are not likely to be swayed by 
passion, but in the study of economical, or political, or theological 
doctrine, we are very apt to be biassed, and to start With pre- 
corieeived opinions which make us overlook or misinterpret 
evidence. Olid so vitiate our conclusions. 

Page A, 1. 6. stood upon, dwelt upon. 

1. 13. broken, incomplete.: Cf. abrupt, Bfc. 2, p, 190. • 

1. 14. one of . Plato’s school. Philo Judmiis, who was :born at 
, Alexandria about b.c. 20. He aimed at harmonizing the prin- 
ciples of the Greek philosophy of religion with the text of the 
Sfosaio writings. The more we study nature, the more we see 
that the human ihteUect cannot attain to the knowledge of Gdd. 
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If therofore men try to arrive at Biieli knowledge, tlieir oonclu- 
slons are sure to be heretical, i,e, at variance with the teaching 
of Revelation, which is the only aouroe of knowledge as to the 
divine character and will. Bacon frequently insists in his writings 
on the necessity of keeping theology and science separate : see 
Bk. 2,pp. .SSaudlS.S. In tliofiSth Aphorism of the first book of the 
Jf/ovum Organum, he says, “An ill-advised admixture of things 
human and divine produces a fantastical philosophy, and an 
heretical religion." In his 17th Essay he mentions among the 
causes of superstition “the taking an aim at divine matters 
human, which cannot but breed niixtnre of imaginations," 'We 
may here briefly consider what Bacon’s attitude towards religion 
was. Ho says in the text that the more we study nature, and 
see how law and harmony regulate its apparent diversity, the 
more convinced wo become of the existence of a God, who put in 
inotion originally, and who still cnntrols, the vest machinery of 
the system. In his 16th Essay he says, “I had rather believe 
all the fables hi the Legend, [a book containing the lives of the 
Saints] and the Talmud, and the Alcoran than that this Universal 
Frame is without a mind.,.. It is true that a little philosophy 
inolineth man’s mind to atheism : but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion; for while the mind of 
man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest 
in them and go no further. Bvt when it beholdeth the chain o) 
(hem confederate and linked together, itm.net needs fly to providence 
and deity.” See below, p, 46. Bacon, then, certainly believed 
in the existence of God, and in the government of the world by 
' divine providence. These he regai’^d as truths established by 
■ natural religion. Natural religion, then, according to Bacon, 
i falls within, and is demonstrated by philosophy. Theolow, 
Bacon says, does not come within me sphere of philosophy, 

: It rests simply on faith: its dogmas are not to be tested or 
criticised by reason, nor to be remeted if they are repugnant to 
reason (see Bk. 2, p. 183). If Bacon had been asked why he 
believed in the Christian theol^, he would have relied because 
it is contained in the Bible. He did not ask whether the Bible 
was worthy of credit, nor did he care to cD-brdinate his theo- 
.lo^cal witii bis other beliefs, .He was too much interested in 
science to .devote hU time to theolpCT. He lived in ain age of 
violent theplogical discussion, but to^ neither part nor interest 
in it. Tiieologioal discussions are, he says, for the most part 
frivolous and, unfruitful. Unity as to the essontialB of religion 
: is all that is necessary. (See Essay 3.) He would bave orllowed 
, perfect freedom of judment, lirnited only by the positive dedar- 
atiCns of Scripture, He accepted the dootrihes of . Chrlstiabity, 
but his was rather a belief of the lips thob of the heart ; and he 
w more interested in the moral , than in the dootrinal 

' ; ilde of Christianity. . (See Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon.) l^onb 
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position was not altogether a logical one, but it is easily explained. 
Firstly, as noticed above, he was so interested in science that he 
was content simply to accept theology as resting on evidence of 
its own, without caring to examine the evidence. Secondly, a 
historioal critioisin of the snored books of tlis Christians was not 
taken up till after his time. Lastly, in an age when scientific 
inquirers were being pimished by the church, Tt was of the first 
importance to show the absurdity of trying to control scientific 
inquiry. The task of reconciling its results to ecelesiastioal 
dogmas might bo loft to theologians. 

1. 22. by the waxen wings of the senses, referring to the legend 
of learns, who attempted to fly from Crete on wings made of 
wax, He flew too near the sun : his wings melted, and he fell 
into the sea, and was drowned. The senses are as incapable 
of penetrating the divine mysteries as the wings of learns wore 
of carrying him through the air. 

1. 28. the oonoelt, the idea. The word is used in this sense 
throughout the hook. It means lit. anything which is conceived 
in the mind. 

1. 23. should IndUne, the conditional mood shows that Bacon is 
quoting an opinion of others, and not expressing his own. 

„ 1. 27. Joh, a person whose history is told in one of the hooks of 
the Jewish dcrlpture. He was distinguished for his patience 
imder trials and misfortune. 

1. 29. worketh nothing, in the Latin fr. Bacon adds ordinarily. 
He excepts the miracles recorded in Scripture. 

1. 32. mudean, the word is used in the English translation of 
the Jewish law to signify what is ceremonially impure. 

Page 9, 1. 1. in the entrance of philosophy, when a man begins 
to study science. 

1. 4. It, ».e., the habit of concentrating the attention on second 
causes. The word induce ie used in its literal sense of hriny on. 
This use of the word is common in Bacon. 

1. 7^ the highest link, eto., an allegorical interpretation of a 
passage in Homer, in which Jupiter says 'that if all the gods 
and goddesses were to pull at a golden (main hung from eariMt to 
- heaven, they could hot drag him down, hut that he could drag 
them im,. together with earth and sea, and suspend all in mid 
air.’ Of. Bk/ 2, p. 36. Bacon means that the series of naf/Ural 
phenomena is directed by Ood. However far back we may go in 
the series of physical causes, we are driven ultimately to the 
cohoeptioh of. a first cause. Of. 

“ But who can turn the, stream of destiny, 

Or break the phaih of strong necessity i. 

; Which fast is tied to Jove’s eternal, seat?" v. 
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and, " There is a nearer way to Heaven than Homer’s chain ; an 
easy logic may conjoin a heaven and earth in one argument, and, 
with less than a sorites, resolve all things to God. For thmigh 
we christen effects by their most sensible and nearest causes, yet 
is God the true and infallible cause of all,’ etc. lidigio Medici, 

§18. 

1. 9. let no man, etc. Let no one, under the foolish impression 
that he is restraining his inquiries within proper limits, or im- 
pelled hy a mistaken moderation, etc. 

1. 12. the book of God's word is the Bible ; the book of God’s 
works is nature. 

1. l.S. divinity or philosophy, theology or science. 

1. 14. endeavour, attempt. We no longer use the word thus. 

1. IS. charity, see on p. 6, 1. 33- 

1. 16. swelUng, pride. We talk of men being ‘puffed up with 
pride.’ 

1.17. learnings, studies, or branches of learning. 

Pues e-16. Bacon now proceoda to r^te the objeetiont 
which have been railed aqainat learning by atateemm. 

Siateamen quote anthoritiei to ahow that learmng enwvatea: 
that it indiwea hahita of mind and body which mfit men for 
buiinaaaf and that the habit of diactuaion ia fated to the habit 
of obedience. Bacon in reply aaya that theae three oljeotiona 
are baaed on exceptional inatancea which can eaaily be ex- 
plained. Aa a matter of fast, learning doea not enervate.- 
hiatory provea that the aame indwidnal may be both a good 
ichblar and a brave and akilfnl gena-al. Hiatoryioo confirma 
the natural expectation thed the agea, : which have been moat 
ditHiiyuiahed fir learning, wovM atao be moat diatingidihed fir 
ai^l tn the arta of war and government. Aa for the aeoond 
(faction, it ia dbanrd to aay that learning unfits men for the 
Work of governing. An ignorant stateaman ia a' mere empiric, 
no more be tntatad than a quack doctor. The moat sucoeasful 
gqvemntehta have baeh those which have been directed by leaaned 
man. Learned mxn may have their weakneaaea, but figm their 
khoiiiledge of liiatory they muat have learned the easenikd prin- 
ciplia of rfil atateamanahip. Learned men are likely to ie the 
moat iMafitigaUa in huaineaa, and to be the only .ones who wdL 
take it uji fir. its awn aahe. The vhtenala of bamheea will afford 
' leiaiira for study, A leamed manmay oocaaionatiy be alothfid ; 
but ihdt.ia not beoavee he ia learned.'. AU ignorant mah arenoi 
; actm. Xxwtlx, leaXnad inm make the heat: edmns, h^ueathey ^ 
see .the nemmy of obeditma, amd ther^tm.yitM it - - 
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It is in barbaroits communities that the tosh of government is 
most difioult. 

Cf. the end of Article III. in Book v. cliap. I. of Adam Smitii’s 
Weaith of Nations. W ith the whole of this passage, of. pp. 48-61. 

The substance of the passage is that, other things being equal, 
all arts, and therefore the arts of government and war among 
the rest, will be practised with greater sueecss by those who 
have had a proper training, than by mere empirics. A quack 
doctor, who by a given remedy lias cured a fever, may cure an- 
other by the same remedy, if the two cases happen to be exactly 
alike ; but a man trained in the principles of medicine, who 
knows how and why his medicines act, will be able to adjust his 
remedies to dlderent constitutions and to different forms of the 
same disease. Similarly a mere empiric may hit upon a tax 
which will be prqductive, and which will be paid wnlingly : a 
scientific statesman will be able to make a rational and trust- 
worthy forecast, Cf. Essay xii. “So are there mountebanks 
for the politique body ; men that undertake great cures and 
perhaps have been lucky in two or three experiments, but want 
the grounds of science, and tlierefore cannot hold out,” By 
learning Bacon intends chiefly a knowledge of history, or rather 
of what We should call the philosophy of nistoi-y. In the Intro- 
duction to Book 2, lie repeats that a liberal education, t.e., 
an education in histories, modern languages, books of policy and 
civil discourse, and other the like enablementB unto service of 
estate, is a necessaiy qualification for statesmanship. The whole 
tendency of Burke’s political teaching is in harmony with these 
remarks' of Bacon. The spirit of Bacon’s teaching reappeoi'S too 
in Cariyle’s Hero-worship, which is, in reality, a demand that 
nations shonid bo governed by the wisest and best of their 
citizens. 

1. lib as for the disgraces, etc. The meaning of the sentence 
is that politicians try to discredit learning on the following 
grounds. The use of be for are was common, specially in referr 
enoe to a number of persons or things considered as a kind or 
■dass. ,■ 


With this passage cf. g IS. S seqg., 


1. 24, curious, careful, 
where the ohjeotions here raised are onswered. If their know, 
ledge of history suggests to them so many courses of action that 
they are puzzled wiioh to choose; yet it teaches theni when 
further hesitation is dangerous, imd at ihe same time enables ; 
them to act oh a reasonable principle, when they do act, 

1, 2S, peremptory, pbstinats, . It is said that learned men 
adhere too striotly to rigid rules and principles, from whiebi in 
practice, deviations are often required, Eor instance, it is often 
said that ‘modified free trade’ is expedient fOr some countries ) 
•a leaimed statesman’ might enforce pure free trade eyerywhere, ^ 
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Baoon says in reply (p. 13) that the learned man alone known 
when a theory is proved, and when it is not : and within what 
limits, and under what circumstances, exceptions to a rule are 
reasonable. 

1. 26. too Immoderate, etc. It is said that learned men will 
aim presumptuously at equalling the greatuess of the most 
celebrated men of whom they have read in history ; or that 
they will simply attempt to imitate the post, forgetting that 
what is possible in one ago is impossible in another. In reply 
to this Bacon says (p. 13) that only ignorant men will regard 
every historical personage os a model to be imitated, and every 
historical event as a precedent to be followed. 

1. 27. Incompatible, not suited to the times in which they live. 

1. 29. travails, the two forms travail and travel were used 
indiscriminately to express labour, as in this passage, and 
journeying. Dean Church quotes a passage from Hooker in 
which the connection between the two meanings is expressed — 
"Best is the end of all motion, and the lost perfeotion of all 
things that labour. Labours tn us are yourneys, and even in 
them whidi feel no WBarine.ss by any work, they are but ways 
whereby to come unto that which bringeth not happiness till it 
do bring rest.” 

1. .35. In embassage, on an embassy. In the year 165 b.o. 
the Athenians sent an embassy to Rome to ask for the remission 
of a fine which had been imposed on their city. Cameades, a 
philosopher of the sceptical school, was one of the envoys. The 
story is told by Plutarch in his life of Cato, oh. xxii. 

Page 10, 1. 1, that, redundant. Abbott (.%. Gr. § 287) points 
out that iChaf was affixed to words originally interrogative to 
give them a relative meaning, and was then by analogy attached 
to other words such as and 

1. 6. at unawares, we should omit ‘at.’ f 'iiatvarvs is a genitive 
form. Needs, in the sense of necessarily, is another example of 
an adverb formed from the possessive infleotion of nouns. 

1. 11. The second hetwsrii : is superfluous. The meaning is, 
' between policy and: government on the one hand, and arts and 
Boiences on the other.’ 

1. 12. ohallenglng, claiming. JEn. vi. 8&2, 

1. 22. to make the worse matter seem the better, i.e., to em- 
ploy sophistical armimen ts in defence of a bad cause. Socrates 
WM tried ond condemned 11 . 0 . 399. 

V 26. ooustenanoe, appearance. 

: 1. 31. the like Instinoe, is,, so good an instanoe. 

1. 36, Spaminondas, the Tiieban, .in the fourth century ».o. 
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destroyed the supremacy of Sparta in the Peloponnese. Up to 
his fortieth year he led a retired life and studied under Lysis the 
PyWmgorean, who was an exile from Tarentum. Xenophon, see 
note on p, 60, 1. 13. 

Page 11, 1. 1. abated, lit. heat down. It is connected with to 
batter. 

1. 2. made way to, prepared the way for. 

1. 3. this concurrence, etc. Of. Gihhon, oh. x., “In the most 
polite and powerful nations, genius of every kind has displayed 
itself about the same period ; and the age of science has generally 
been the age of military virtue and success.” 

1. 6. both, notice that the word is not used in its proper dual 
sense, 

1. 0. eaptalns, military leaders. 

1. 12. about an age, i.e. about the same age. 

1. 18, hurt than enable, unfit than qualify. For a similar use 
of enable, of. p. 39, 1. 3. 

1, 20. empiric, derived from the Greek etnpeiria, i.e. experi- 
ence. The name of Empirics was anciently given to a scot of 
physicians who contended that practice was the one thing 
necessary in their art. The word empiric is used generally to 
denote a quack, as opposed to one who has had a scientific 
training. For which we should say le/io. 

I, 21. pleasing, t.e. with whioh the empirics themselves are 
satisfied, receipts, prescriptions, 

L 23. oomplexlons, constitutions. 

1. 24. accidents, symptoms. 

1. 25. men of practice, whose knowledge is derived simply 
from their own experience, and who know nothing of the 
principles of law. 

1. 27. fsUeth out, happens, besides, used as a preposition for 
beeide, i.e. outside of. The final a in besides is an adverbial 
suffix. 

1. 28. so by like reason, etc. Cf. Essay 1. “The chief use 
of studies for ability is in the judgment and disposition of busi- 
ness. For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of. 
particulars, one by one : but the general counsels, and the plots 
and marshalling of afihirs come best from those that are learned. 
... To judge wholly by their rules is the hpmour of a scholar. ... 
Studies themselves do give forth directions too .inuch at large, 

■ except they be bounded in by experience. ” 

1, 29. of doubtful aonseguence, dangerous; Ut. of which the 
result cannot be foreseen. 

1, 31. oonixaidwlse, on the other, hand. : A leaiked'nian is not 
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necessarily a good governor, as we see in the case of James him- 
self. “ iLunes, though an able man, was a weak monarch. His 
quickness of apprehension and soundness of judgment were marred 
by his creduli^ and partialities, his childish fears, and habit of 
vacillation. Eminently qualified to advise as a counsellor, he 
wanted the spirit ana resolution to act as a sovereign. His 
discourse teemed with maxims of political wisdom, his conduct 
frequently bore the impress of political imbecility." — Lingard, 
vol. vii., p. 139. 

1. 34. polltlo men, politicians. 

1. 3fi. to extenuate and disable, to depreciate and disparage. 
To extenuate now means to represent an evil as less than it is : 
and to disable means to disqualify. 

1. .36. pedants. The word is derived from the Greek word 
paidmein, which means, literally, to bring up a child. 

Page U, 1. 1. particulars, instanoes. 

1. 2. the inllnlte disadvantage. Cf. “ Woe to the land that’s 
governed by a ohild I ’’ JlicA. III. ii. 3. 11. Stevens quotes as a 
parallel, '‘Woe to thee, 0 land, when thy king is a ohild.” 
Ecclesiastes, x. 16. 

1, S. traduce, to ridicule. 

1, 8. Seneca, for the infiuence of Seneca over Nero, see Mori- 
valo’s Romm Empire, vol, vl p. 278. 

1; 10. contentation, satisfaction. Gordian died at the age of 
nineteen. Gibbon says of Miaitheus, who was Gordian's father- 
in-law, that his ' wise counsels had no object exorat the glory of 
his sovereign and the happiness of the people.’ Cn. vii. 

1. 13. not mnOh tnllhe, practically it was a government by 
pedants, because they advised the women who were the nominal 
rulers/ 

1. 14. the women, viz. Mameea his mother, and Msesa his grand- 
mother. The latW soon died, and Mamma then summoned to 
her assistance sixteen of the wisest and most virtuous senators, 
as a perpetual oouncil of state. "The general tenor of her 
ndminiatration wa« equally for the benefit of her son and. of the 
empire. "—rGibhon, oh. vi. 

li 16. the Bishops of Bbme, the Popes. 

1:16. ashy name, for instance. Plus the fifth was a Dominican, 
Sixtiu the fifth a Franoisean friar. Pius was Pope from 186.6- 
1672, The most remarhohte eVeiit of his Pontificate was the 
detwt of the Turks in the battle of LepaiitOj in which his fleet 
Vae.fingaged in con junction with those of Venloe and Epain.. 
Sextus was Pope from 1586-1690. His vigorous, though oiuel: 
: adniinistration is described by Gibbon, oh. Ixx. V 
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1. 18. padajilicali the Latin tr, has * ignorant of afTairs.’ 

1. 20. estate, state. 

1. 23. to seek in, deficient in. points of convesieuce, expe- 
dients. acconuuodatmg for the present, arranging matters for 
the moment. 

1. 25. reasons of state, political considerations. 

1. 27. to recompense, to oompensate for. We generally use the 
■word now in the sense of to reward, 

1. 31. use, need. Notice other, used as a plural pronoun. 

1, 32. neither can, etc. This is an additional reason for en- 
trusting the work of government to learned men. 

Page 13, 1. 1. sort vnth, agree with, resemble. 

1. 2, immediate, present. 

1. 4. hold way with, to equal. For the metaphor, of. “ We are 
oiraid to put men to hve and trade each on own private 
stock of reason, because wo suspect that this stock in each man 
is smsll, and that the individuals would do better to ayeil them- 
selves of the general bank and capital of nations and of ages.”— 
Burke, 

1, 6. And as for, etc., as for the ways in which it is declared 
that learning Indlreotly unfits the mind, etc. The present form of 
the Word seducemcnt is eeduotion. 

1.1. To insinuate moane properly to introduce iridirecUy: It is 
derived from the Latin word atniu, which meehs a bead, 

1, 9. mimstereth, supplies, every, each. For the explanation 
of this passage, see note on p. 9, L 24. 

1. 14. without prejudice, without any harm being done. 

' 1, 16, regular, adhering strlotly to rules. 

h 19. demonstrative. The terms demonstration and demonstra- 
tive are applied to propositions and reasonings whioh contain no 
mixture of hypothesis. 

1. 18. the latitude of principles, the cases to w;hioh they are 
applicable. For inetanoe, a Free Trader may bgioally concede 
that countries, whioh in the face of competition cannot develop 
their mdiistries, may claim a temporary protection. 

1, 24. quickness and penetration, vividness and force. Cf, the 
common proverb, “ Example is better tijah precept.” The word 
.giitchhese in BOiObh’s time signified Ufe t and gitich was used 
. where we should now say Ziinng. 

1, 26. Olendeht the Seventh. Pope Clement Wl. ivas cohtem- 
poraiy vrith Heruy Guicciardini says of 

:him- 7 .-“ Both in , dwheration and in the execution of whitt -he 
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had deliberated about, every fresh little consideration which 
might occur to him — every trifling impediment which he might 
encounter, seemed enough to make him fall back into the some 
state of confusion in which he had heen before he began to 
deliberate."— E. Uuicoiardini was an Italian statesman and 
historian, who lived 1483- 1.140. 

1. 27. OlcsTO, Mommsen says of Cioero— “ As a statesman 
without insight, opinion, or purpose, he figured successively as 
democrat, ns aristocrat, and as a tool of the monarchs, and was 
never more than a short-sighted egotist.” — Vol. iv. p. 641. 
painted out, depicted. Cf. painted forth, p. 53, 1. 1. 

1, 29. Fhoolon, an Atlrenian general, born b.o. 402. He took 
part In the wars between the Athenians and Philip of Macedon, 
but lie opposed what seemed to him the extreme policy of the 
great orator Demosthenes. He was condemned on a charge of 
treache^ and put to death B.c. 317. Thnoydides, bk. 2, oh. 40, 
makes Pericles say of the Athenians that they were lovers of 
wisdom without being effeminate. 

1. 31. Ixlon, see Bk. 2, p. 50 — “Of this kind of learning the 
fable of Ixion was a figure, who designed to enjoy Juno, the 
goddess of power ; and instead of her had copulation with a 
cloud, of which mixture were begotten centaiu-s and chimeras. 
So whoever shall entertain high and vaporous imaginatioiui shall 
beget hopes and beliefs of strange and impossible shapes.” 
Jupiter took up a king named Ixion to heaven, to purify him 
from a murder. For his attempted sednotion of the wife of 
Jupiter he was tied to a wheel that never ceased revolving. 

1. 31. vaporous, boastful. The word naturally signifies some- 
thing unsuhstantial. Similarly Bacon uses the word fume 
(smime) to signify a foolish ide& 

1. 32. Onto, Marcus Cain, the last great champion of Bepub- 
liqanlsm in Borne. He committed suicide, b.c. 46, on hearing 
that his party wqa destroyed ,by the victory of Cssar at Tliapsus. 
See Mommsen, yol. iv. p. 469. After a oertaiu point, Bacon says, 
it is useless to oppose the spirit of the age. 

Page 14, 1 . 3. may be truly nfSrmed, etc. This is explained on 
-pp. 2ir2. 

1. 6. It beoreth them up, etc. The Latin tr, explains it— 
' whilst they are in charge of affairs, they lire in the eyes of 
.mTO.' 

A. 8. wear, decrease. It means lit. to suffer from wear or 
■ use.— W.. ' 

L 9, glyetb them oceUrien, etc., {.e,, gives them opportunities 
of rewarding their friends and punishing fheir eneinies, 

1. lA kre Ih the eyes of them that look on, a mere braggart 
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19 sometimes bold in the preaence of others, where cowardice 
would hrin^ disgrace : so the industi'y of some men is to he 
attributed either to the desire of applause, or a regard for their 
own interests, deslgnments, designs. Theii- industry is assumed 
for a purpose. 

1. 17. aooordlng to, agreeable to : in harmony with. 

1, 19, In the purchase, in the advantage which they derive 
from it. 

1. 21. which can hold their mind, which seems to them worthy 

of attention. 

1. 28. spirit, mind. There is no doubt that the retired life 
' and mental habits of a student do tend to unfit him for. active 
life. The concentration of his interests upon study makes him 
impatient of the necessary^ drudgery of husinesB j and his mode 
of life makes him deficient in ‘knowledge of the world.’ More- 
over, being accustomed never to come to a decision without com- 
plete evidence, ho is unfitted to act in those frequent emergencies 
when either the requisite data for decision are not attainable, or 
when there is no time to weigh them. 

1. 27. Some men, etc. Men of a ehy and nervous temperament, 
when they have to (mpear in pnhlio or take part in public affairs, 
are os perplexed and embarrassed as a man brought suddenly out 
of darkness into the light of the sun, 

1.32. that, os for the objection that. 

1. 35. expeotetU, is waiting for. 

the tides and returns of husinesa, i.e., busy times. 
BusinesB ebbs and flows ; and in times when there is little or no 
bnsinesB, the Statesman can study. Bacon’s picture is drawn 
from the ministers of Queen Eliwbeth, who were all men of 
letters, and who “were the first generation of statesmen by 
profession that England produced.’— See Macaulay’s Essay on 
Bacon. 

1. 36. tedious, dilatory. We generally use the word in the 
: sense of tiresome. 

Page 16, 1. 6. hlB orations did smell of the Imp, i.e. they were 
tbe. fouit of much care and study. The point of Eemosthcnes’ 
reply is that he spent the night in study , iEsohiues in de- 
bauchery. iEsohines, the Athenian orator, boni b.o. 389, was 
the great rival of Demosthenes. While Demosthenes advocated 
a pmioy of opposition to Phi^ of Macedon, :di|schiiies was the 
head of the peace; party. When Ctesiphon proposed that a ' 

g olden crown shbuld be eiven to Peihosthenes for his services to 
is douiitry, iEsohines uidioted him for bringing forword an 
illegal : proposition. Demostbones replied, and .Machines was 
defeated, As a penalty for bringing forward on unfounded 
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accusation he had to retire from Athene, He died at Samoe, 
B. C. 314. 

1. 9. douht, fear, expulse, expel. 

1, 11. at unaWBiee. See above, p. 10, 1. 6. 

1, 12, both, viz., husineea and learning. 

1. 14. of, we ehoiild say for. 

1. IS. depravation, slander, all, any. It is a Latiniem. 

1. 18. It, redundant. A man who simply obeys a rule of which 
he cannot understand the reason is compared to a blind man who 
follows a guide without seeing where he is going. Those who 
can see the reasonableness of duty, and are sudioiently enlightened 
to see what their duty is, are more likely to do it, than those who 
simply yield an unintelligent obedience to what seems an arbitrary 
command. 

1. 20. without, outside : beyond dispute. 

1. 21. manlable, manageable. 

1. 22. thwart, perverse. 

1, 23. clear, prove. 

1. 28. blasphemy, used in the general sense of evil speaking, or 
slander. We use it to signify profane language. 

1. 36. to brave, to challenge. 

Page 16, 1. 7. historiographer, Ut, a writer of histories. We 
should say historian, Livy (50 b.o,-17 a.d.) wrote the history of 
Rome from its foundation to the death of Drusns, 9 B.a Of the 
142 books only 35 have oome down to ne, and two of those are 
imperfeet, 

I. 8, Katous Vano, bom B.a 116, was distihguished for his 
vast and varied erudition. Only a few fragments of his great 
work oh Roman antiquities have Survived, the best or second 
orator, Bacon doubts whether Cicero or Demosthenes is first. 

I. 11, the Thii^y Tyrants, after the retirement of the Spartans 
from Athena, b.<i. 404, the government of the city was for a short 
time in the hands of a Committee of Thirty. Bacon is mistaken 
here. ,, It is true that Sooratea was summoned before the Thirty 
and reprimanded. But his trial and death took place under the 
. restored demoorocy, 

1. 12. envlouai maUcious. Ppr a similar use of the word in a 
. much stronger sense than it now beai®, Wright refers to Shake, 
jfer; o/ I'en,, iii, 2. 285, “But none can drive him from the 
plea of. forfeiture, of justice, and his hon'd. ” 

: h 15. acoumulate, loaded.: This form of the participle in yerhs 
derived from the Latin frequently occurs in Bacon’s writings, 

. 1. 18. soverelgil,' see on p. 6, 1. 33, lor, os.' , a.similkr 
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estimate of the value of the Socratic dialeotios, which we know 
ehiefly in the dialogues of Plato, see Mill’s Eamy on Liberty, 

p. 26. 

1. 19. mannerB, morolB, 

1. 21. hiunorouB, capricious, 

1. 23. redsxgution, refutation. Under governments so favour^ 
able to learning as those of Elizabeth and James, a defence of 
learning is unnecessary. Other governments, however, may in 
time arise who will he hostile ,to learning, and then Bacon’s 
defence of it may prove useful, 

1. 26. In regard of, on account of. 

1. 28. bright stars, Bacon was, to a certain extent, a believer 
in astrology. See note on p. ,33, 1. 2. The words lyright stars are 
from Horace, Bk. 1, Od. 3, 1. 2, Castor and Pollux the twin 
sons of Leda were after death placed in heaven as the constella. 
tion of the Twins. They were worshipped os favourable to 
sailors. Cf. 

"At their joint star, what time on storm-beat seamen 
Dawns its white splendour, 

Back from the rocks recedes the rush of waters, 

Winds fall — clouds fly — and every threatening billow. 
Lulled at their will, upon the breast of ocean 
Sinks into slumber." 

Martin’s Translation. Burke, in his speech on Conciliation with 
America, qvioted this psesage to illustrate his arguments that 
conciliatory measures on the part Of England would quiet tlie 
political storm, 

Pages 16-2S. Bacon now proceeds to consider the dUeredit 
which is supposed to have been brought vpon learning by 
the position, character, manners, and slttdies of learned men 
themsdves. Of these the last alone deserve consideration. JHo 
reasonable man would condemn a scholar because of the 'position 
in which qircumstances had placed him, or the ditposiiipn 'uniK 
whidi nature had endowed him. However, we are dealing here 
not with raliondl objeotions, but with popedar premdices : m 
that the remaining considerations cannot be thus lightly ' dis- 
. missed. Learned men, it is said, are poor and obscure,, and 
^^jwsae mean occupations. This is 'not the place, Bacon says,' 
: for a panegyric onpocerly,but it ‘wouldbeeasytoshdwth^ the 
icorld owik much U) poor but learned men. Wealth is Mot 
always a guarantee of virttie : nor omht learning to bercgcwded 

its a niectns of obtaining vsealth. As for obscurity, most n^. 
aUow the sxtperigr: dignity and comfort of a private station ', . 
while there can .Se no greater mistake than that of regarding the 
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oceupatitm of a teacher as either unimportant or contemptible. 
In its inhmnce upon character, the tendency of learning is to 
refine ; the defects which it produces are unselfishness, verging 
bn imprudence, and an inclination to aim at too high a 
standard in the attempts to reform public manners. These, 
it mud be confessed, are faults which 'lean to virtuds side'; 
and horning itself supplies an aniidote to the second of them. 
Again, it is said that in thdr intercourse with others learned 
men are wanting in tact. This is not neeessarUy the ease; 
and, besides, what men praise as tact is often only another, 
name for interested obsequiousness. Mere awhwardness of 
demeanour is not worth oonsideralion. Bacon utterly condemns 
all sdfishness and meanness, but he says justly that there are 
occasions on which scholars may, without loss of dignity, make 
concessions to those who are great mid powerful. 

1. 32. gioveth to, attaches to. 

1. 34. fiisteat, closest. Cf. 

“ Siloa’a brook that flowed 
Foal by the Oracle of God.”— Pai-odiee Lost, I. 11. 
fortune, explained below to mean ‘eoarcity of means,’ etc. 

1. 35. mannere, tlia word inoludes both disposition and de- 
nieanour. We use it now to denote only the latter. 

Page 17, 1. % we are not in band with, we are not dealing with. 

1. 11. by reason, equivalent to because, i.e., by the cause, 

1.13. oonunonplaoe, asubjeotfor disoassion. Thew'ord ‘plape’ 
is frequently used by Bacon in the sense of a ‘topio,’ oh ^e 
analogy of the Latin word ‘loons,’ (a place, or a topic) and the 
word ‘topic’ is the Greek ‘topos,’ which signifies properly 'a 
plaoe.^,; . 

L 13. friar ...to whom, a similar constmction occurs, Bk. 2, p. 
fl, 1. 6. In the. Latin translation it is ' mendicant friars,’ a body 
of men so called from the vow of poverty which they took, ; They 
: belonged to the Pranoiscan and Dominican orders of monks. Por 
an account of their life and work, see Grech’s History of the 
People, voL L, p. 256. ’ 

1, 17. borne out^ compensated for. The Christian priesthood 
. would have been Condemned long aro, if it had been judged by 
the conduct of . the members of its higher orders : it was tohirated 
put of respect for the virtues of its humbler and poorer members. 
We may notion iji connection with Bacon’s remarks, the Defence 
o/Po»e)7y, by William of Ookbaih, It Was publisbed ih lSflS, 

‘ and was a violent protest against the power, pride, and; w^tii 
of the Pope and the Prelates of the Church. : Maohiavelli was a 
Plorentihe of thelfith century. His books embody the prindplsB 
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of the stoitesmanship of his time ; and he himself has been un- 
fairly charged with the immorality which distinguished the 
statecraft of that age in Italy. Bacon is referring to ch. 1 of the 
3rd book of his Diticom-ies on Livy. 

1. li). delicacy, luxury. 

1. 21. clTlllty, refinement. Bacon means that mere material 
prosperity does not constitute civilization. Without learning 
man would be “ devoid of every finer art and elegance of life.” — 
Thomson, Summer, v. 1761. The poverty oj learning means the 
poverty of </ie Zeojued. 

1, 2,3. worthy the observation, it is worth noticing, reverent, 
reverend, venerable. 

1. 25. without paradoxes, the Homans were distinguished for 
plain common sense. The words pamdox and paradomcal signify 
what runs counter to received opinion. 

], 36. after that. See on p, 10, LI. 

Fogs 18, 1. 4. summary, efficacious. The counsellor alluded to 
iu the text is supposed to be Sallust. 

1, 11. It was truly said, the saying is attributed to Diogenes 
the Cynic. 

1. IS. mlsgdvemment, intemperance. 

1.. 24. not taxed with, free from. 

1. 26. dvll, public. 

1. 29. allowing, admitting : approving. It is the Latin affau- 
dore, to |)raiae. Bacon means that ‘ it at once recommends itself 
to our minds, and commauds our assent as soon as it is proposed.’ 

This only, etc. BsOon nmans to say that the public often 
keep a man’s merits in remembrance all the more, because 
Government does not honour them as they deserve. Tacitus 
'says of another man, "The refusal of the honour heightened his 
tenoTO.” It was the custom at Roman funerals to carry iii pro- 
cession the images of the ancestors and relations of the deceased. 
Bee Tac. iii. 76. Junia, who died a.d. 22, was ti:e wife of 
Cassius and the sister of Brutus. Their images were not carried 
in the procession because they had been guilty of the murder of 
the first Cffisar. 

. Page 19, L 2. iuaduoed to oontampt, held up' to contempt. . 
‘ Traducemmt,’ below, signifies' ‘ calumny.’ Cf. p. 12, 1. 5. Mr. 
Wright points out that the word is used here ■with a distinct 
referende to its original meaning *iu) lead along, lead in proces- 
sion,’ and so ‘ to parade.’ Hence ‘ traduced to contempt ’^wbiild 
mean ‘ pahaded contemptuously, or so as to oxoite contempt.’ 

■ 1. 4. It, redundant.; Cf. p. 2, L 17, dlsesteeining, disparaging. : 

^ ; rV . . .. . D 
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1, 5. aonvarsant In or about, to be, to have to do with ; to he 
concerned with. 

1. 0. outlous, careful. 

L 11, corroborate, which hoe attained its full strength. Cf, 

p. 18, 1, 16. 

1. 12. use to bare, are accustomed to have. 

1. 13. appUcaUons, appliances. 

1, 14. rabbins, theological teachers. The word literally means 
masters, 

1. 16. soy they, i.s, from which text they infer. 

1. 17. howsoever, eto. Wright compares Florio’s Montaigne, 
p. 80, " 1 have in my youth oftentimes been vexed to see a 
pedant bronght in. In moat of Italian comedies, for a vice or a 
sporte-maker.” For the meaning of * pedant,’ see p. 11, 1. 36. 

1. 26. Jesuits, so called from the ‘ Society of Jesus’ to which 
they belong. They are Catholic priests, and the Society was 
fanned in 1534. For an accoimt of their seryieea in the causa of 
education, see Buckle’s History Civilization, vol, ii. p, 336; 
and Green’s History ^fthe, Shiglish People, vol. ii. p. 262. 

1. 28. The better, etc. Their very cleverness makes them the 
more mischievous, In the Latin translation, which was intended 
to be read by scholars in Catholic as well as in Protestant 
countries, passages like this, depreciatory of the Catholic Ohnrdi, 
are omitted. 

1. 30, For AgesUatts, see p. 61, 1. 0. Bacon is referring to 
Plutarch’s Life of AgesUaus, oh. 12. 

Page 30, 1. 1. temperatures, dispositions. 

1. 3. stadies. In the Latin translation Bacon adds, 'Except 
when it enters into a mind which is much depraved, learning 
corrects and improves the natural disposition.’ Cf. Cardinm 
Newman's /dea of a Gntveratfy, Discourse vlii. § 4. 

1; 5. indiserent, ^partial. 

1. 7. not inherent, that is to say, not from such manners os are 
inherent, etc. For to we should say in. 

. ,1. 12. contend, strive 

1. 14. to redttoe, etc., to bring back again. The lAtin transla- 
tion has^' They strive to inmose upon a dissolute: age the ihorat 
■ code of a rigid antiquity.’ Cf. "It is no mconsiderable part of 
wisdom, to know how much, of an evilpught to Im toletat^i lest 
by. attempting a degree of parity impracticable in degenetate 
times and manners, instead of cutting off the subsisting ill 
praotioes, new oorruptions might be produced for the oonoeal- 
meht and security of ^e: md,”— Ahcrte. ' manners, morals. 
0L1,.::20.;...' ■ ■■■ ■■■■■■ ’■■■ ■■ 
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1. 16. caveats, warnings. Cf. below, 1. 24. wsJlts, lines of 
life, «.e., relatively to a student, books. 

. Solon, a celebrated Athenian legislator, born about 

638 B.a. 

1, 33. contestation, strife. See Cicero, Up. ad Fam, I. 0. 
Improvements, ocoording to Plato, should bo effected by per- 
suasion, not by force : and as be saw that, if be held ofBce, he 
could not introduce the reforms which ho considered necessary 
without using force, he preferred not to hold ofiSce, In the Crito, 
Socrates is represented as refusing to violate the laws of his 
country by escaping from the prison to which he had been 
condemned. 

Osssar's counsellor, See p. 18, 1. 2. 

, 1, 28. Cato the second, p. 13, L 32, No violent revolution 

should be attempted either in morals or politics. We idiould 
attempt to raise the standard of both gradually, as the people 
advance in respeot of education. 

1. 33. Plato's republic, an ideally perfect state sketched by 
Plato ! a Utopia, 

1, ,34. excuse and expound, at the same time apologises for 
them, and shows why they did it. The philosophers, says Cicero, 
purposely proposed on unattainable standard of peiffection, in 
order that, in their attempts to attain to it, men might not fail to 
attain to the highest perfection of which they were capable. 

' Page 21, 1. 21. those five years, cf. p. 12, 1. 7. 

1, 25. endueth, an old spelling of indovieih. 

1. 26. oaaualty, uncertainty. We use the word in the eenee of 
’onacoident.’ Here it means 'liability to accident.’ With this 
jWra^aph cf. pp. 13-14, and A'sNay xxziii. In the Latin transla- 
tion Bacon says that scrupulous honesty and unselfishness are 
, attributed to learned men ‘ perhaps not unjustly.’ 

1, 28- to esteem, to think. We no longer say ‘ to esteem that.’ 

1. 30. ordsinment, position : appointment, God ordained them 
for something higher than mere happiness. In illustration of this 
;rossage the student may profitably read two fine chapters in 
, Carlyle’s Pant dnd Present, bk. iii. cb. 4 and 12, 

; . I. 31- kings and the states, eto , t. a, whether they seh'e 
under a king or a republlb. 

1. 33, I have made profit, etc. Wishing to emphasize the fact 
' that power is a trust, Bacon appropriately uses words taken from 
; the well-known pariible of the talente^" The kingdom of heaven 
: Is as a man travelling into a far country, who called bis own 
jV seryahts, and deUrered unto them ble goods, and unto one he 
give five talents, to another two; and to another bne ( to every 
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man according to his several ability ; and straightway took hia 
jonmoy .... After a long time the lord of these servants cometh 
and recfconeth with them. And so he that had received five 
talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Dord, thon 
deliveredst unto me five talents : behold, I have gained, beside 
these, five talents more. His Lord said, Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant : thou hast been faithful over a few things, 1 
will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord," etc. Malt. xxv. 14. Our use of the word talent in 
the sense of ability is derived from this parable. 

1. 36. apprehension, understanding. 

Page 22, 1. 1. nor ever, etc., i.e., who confine their attention to 
their own individual interests, without thinking of the public 
good, 

do refer, etc. Cf. “It is a poor centre of a man’s actions 

himself The referring of all to a man's self is a desperate 

evil in a servant to a prince ... whatsoever affairs pass such 
a man’s hands, he crooketh (bendeth) them to his own ends, 
which must needs be often eccentric to (different from) the ends 
of his master or state.”' — Waeayxxiii. 

1. 5. estates, kingdoms. 

1. 6. coekboat, little boat. The word shows the insignificance 
of the fate of the individual, in comparison with that of the state, 
which is compared to a large vessel. Shakespeare uses the form 
cock. It is from the Latin concha, a shell, and appears in the 
derivative eoxauiadn, %.e., cook’s-swain. 

1. 7. make good their places and duties, i. e. , perform the duties 
of their station. Cf. “ Divide with reason between self-love and 
society ! and be sn true to thyself, as thou be not false to others, 
speciuly to tby king and country.’’— Nsaay xxiii. For use to, 
ef. p. 19, 1. 12. 

1. 9. stand, remain safe. The meaning of the passage is that, 
if they are preserved through seasons of rebellion and revolution, 
they owe their safety not to their power of making friends with 
the stronger party, but to the universal respect which their 
honesty commands. 

1. 11. versatile, lit. changeable, Dacon says they ore not pre- 
served by their skill in changing from side to side, carriage, be- 
haviour. ' 

1,12. tender, Bcrupulons. 

1. 13. withal, frequently imed for toith, after the object at the 
end of the sent^ce. 

1, 14. tax, burden, t.e., try it. No amount of misfortune will 
induce such a man to become dishonest. 

L 15. allovranoe, approval. <3f. p, 18, 1. 29. V , 
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1. 16. exouBation, excuse. There is no need to deny or to 
apologise for what every one approves of. 
i 1. 18. more probably, i.r., in a way which will meet with more 
■ general approval j more successfully. 

1, 19. in applying themselves, in accommodating themselves to : 
in humouring. 

1. 22. exiiulslte, careful. 

1. 2.3. It Is a speech, etc. A lover is content with contemplating 
his beloved : but no one is of aufifloient importance to claim the 
undivided attention of the wise man. Cf. “It was a poor saying 
of Epicurus, ‘ JVe are a aufflcimtly large theatre, one /or another 
as if man, made for the contemplation of heaven and all noble 
objects, should do nothing but kneel before a little idol, and make 
himself subject, though not of the month, as beasts are, yet of the 
eye, which was given liim for higher purposes.” — kssay x. 

1. 26. I shall yield, I am willing to admit. 

1. 29. cause, viz. , why learned men do not study the character of 
individuals. The cause is their uprightness, a rejection upon 
choice, a deliberate refusal to do so. 

1.30. bounds of observation, cf. “Counsellors should not be too 
speculative into their Sovereign’s person. The true composition 
of a counsellor is rather to be skilful in their master's business, 
than in his nature ; for then he is like to advise him and not to 
feed his humour Easoy xx. 

1, 3i. a man’s seif. Bacon generally uses ‘ a man ’ whore we 
should use the indednite ‘ one.’ 

1, 35. speculative is used in its literal sense of ' prying into.’ 

1. .36. to work, to influence, to wind, to make him do what you 
please. The Latin tr, has ‘lead him about at your pleasure.’ 
Of. our expression, ‘ to twist a person round one’s fingers.' 

Page 2S. 1. 2. entire, honest. It is the Latin integer, which 
means both tehole and honeet. 

1. 4 the Levant, i.e. the East generally. The Greek historian 
Herodotus makes this custom as old as 700 b.c. Ellis supposes 
. that Bacon is referring to tlie narration of some modem traveller. 

1.7^ bent, crafty ; not straightforward. 

1. 8. the hearts of kings, etc., p. 1, 1. 13. 

L 13. . carriage, demeanour, small and ordinary, etc. In the 
Lathi timnalation Bacon adds, ‘ For insbmoe in their looks, ges- 
ture, gait, daily conversation, and the like.’ 

. 1. 16. oonseciuenoe, inference. 

1; 19, uncivilly, with bad taste. Cf. ‘' The speech of Themi- : 
stoolesi the Athenian, which was haughty and arrojsant in taking ^ 
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BO much to himgelf, had haen a grave and wise censure applied at 
large to others. Desired at a feast to touch a lute, he said he 
comd not fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a great 
city .” — Enimy xxix. A man may be wanting in small accomplish. . 
ments, and yet be a very able man. 

1. 23. well seen in the passages, well versed in the transactions. 
The. Latin participle apeeiaius, lit. seen, is also used in the sense 
of tried or proved. 

1. 24. to seek in, p. 12, L 2.S, 

1. 26, punctual, minute. . 

1. 27. galUpote, glazed earthen pots. 

1. 28. antiques, fanciful figures. The word used in the Latin 
translation is ‘ Satyrs.’ Alcibiades, in the Sympoaium, one of 
the. dialogues of Plato, compares Socrates to the masks of the god 
Silenns, 3io faces of which were hideous : but when they were : 
opened, imwes of the gods were found inside. Spedding sup- 
poses that Bacon was thinking of the following passage in the 
French humourist Rabelais : “ Silcnuses formerly were small 
boxes, such as we see at present in apothecaries’ shops, with 
merry and grotesque figures painted on we top.” For sovereign, 
see p. 6, 1. 33. 

1. 29. confections, medicines. It means lit. ‘ something mode 
up,’ Latin eonfieere- The words comfit, confection, etc., are from 
the same root, to an external report, to those who judged by 
appearances. 

1. 34 in the meantime, i.e., before procedlng Further, I must 
warn my readers that, etc. allowance, p. 18, 1. 29 

i. 36. WTongred themsslveB, disgraced themaelyes. 

Page 24, 1. 1. trencher philosophers, hangers-on at the 
tallies of the great, A trencher is a dish or plate on which 
food is placed.' It is from the French word Trencher, to 
out. ' 

1. 4 A parasite means literally ' one who eats with another ’ ; . 
' a giiest.’ It is used to denote those who by flattery maiiHge to 
live at the expense of others. The satire of Lucian, referred to 
below, is directed agamst Greek Sahblars, who practised the arts 
of the parasite in the houses of wealthy Romans, and so brought 
.disgrace both on theiuBelyes and their calling. 

1. 4 Lncfsit, a satirist and hnmourist, was a native of Somosata 
on the Euphrates. He was bom about 125 A. D. ' ; 

1. 6. woiild needs, etc. . insisted on his carrying. Keede ia the 
old genitive nsed adverbially^ 

: 1. 7^ unownely, advi, aw^kwiurdly. W use the word as an 
■i^eotave. 
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I, 8 . of a Stoic, from being a Stoic. It ia a literal translation 
of the Latin e sioico. 

L 9. a Oynio, there ia a play on the word Cynic, which means 
doy-Wie, and was also the name of a sohool of Greek philosophers, 
to which Oiogenes, mentioned below, belonged. The name ‘ dog- 
like ' was pomapa given to these philosophers from their coarse 
way of life. The Stoics were another sect of philosophers, re- 
markable for their austerity and indijSference to worldly goods. 
The name Stoic ia derived from the Stem Poecile or colonnade in 
Athens where Zeno taught. 

1 . 11 . abused, turned to a bad use, 

turning, etc. ,t.e. ,repreBentingoldand ^lywomenos young 
and beautiful, and vicious women as chaste. Hecuba was the wife 
of Priam, king of Troy. Helen was the wife of the Grecian Mene- 
lans : her seduction by Paris was the cause of the Trojan war. 
{Faustina was the wife of the Roman emperor, hlarous Antoninus, 
and was celebrated for her immorality. Lucretia was a virtnoua 
Roman matron who was violated by the son of king Tarquin, and 
who, rather than survive the shame, committed suicide. 

EUis says that the writings of Du Bartas were held hi great 
esteem by Kin^ James. He was bom in 1544, at Montfort in 
Armagnac. His chief poem was oh the snbject of the Creation. 

The student will find some remarks on literary patronage in 
Macaulay’s Essay on Johnson and in Buckle’s History of Oimliza- 
lion, vol. ii., oh. iv. Patronage was necessary to the scholar in 
times when readers were so few that he could not maintain him- 
sell by his pen. 

1 . 16. for that, because. 

1. . 20 . it was to some such, etc. As Bacon himsdf bad done : 
see above, pp. 1-4. argumen^ the subject. The word aryu- 
mentum bears this sense in Latin. ’ 

1, 23. tax, find fault with, niorlgeration, humouring. It is a 
Latin word, and signifies literally ‘bearing the habits ’ of a man. 

1. 24. applloatlon, p. 22, 1. 19. 

' Diogenes, it should be Aristippus. 

1 . 28. the one sort, etc, , philosophers. 

1. 29. the other, eto., the rich. 

L 30. Aristippus, born about 435 B.a He was the founder of : 
the Cyrenaio : school of philosophy. Diohysins was the ruler of 
'■Syracuse,; 

. :1, 33.: tender, sensitive. ^ ; 

: 1. 34. that he would offer, »,&, for offering. ^^ T^ point of 
: Aristippus’ reply is that , a phllosophOr, '^ho has a, request, to 
. Wake, must make It prostrate, If the king wiU hot listen to him 
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in any other nttituclo. Cf. Johnson, “You may he prudently 
uttaohed to ^eat men, and yet independent. You are not to do 
what you think wrong ; and, Sir, you are to calculate, and not to 
pay too dear for what you get. You must not give a shilling's 
worth of court for sixpence worth of good But if you con get a 
shilling's worth of good for sixpence worth of court, you are a 
fool if you do not pay court,” 

Page 26, 1. 7. dlsaUowed, disapproved. 

1. 8. outward, i.e., in appearance. 

Pages 26-31. Bacon now proceeds to consider the last and 
most serious objection which has been raised against learning, 
and which is based on the results of the studies of learned mm. 
He confesses that there are certain spurious kinds of learning, 
but genuine learning is not for this reason to be despised. 
Bacon proposes first to eliminate and discard the spurious 
kinds of learning : when this has been done, the mine of true 
learning will be app/reciated. 

The three circumstances which have brought discredit upon 
learning are these: (i.) learned men have propounded untruths! 
(ii.) theg have been over subtle and contentious : (iii.) theg have 
been guiltg of affectation. 

Affeetaticm. relates not to matter, hut to stoZe, and is first 
considered. The Reformers, eage Bacon, were led to a careful 
studg of the ancient writers, parllg with a view of deriving from 
them ei^port for their own opinions, parti)/ with a view of 
ascertaimng what was that primitive fmaatice of the Church, 
which theg wished to restore. Bg this diligent study of the 
andent tongues, the Reformers were inspired with an admira- 
tion, far them which, added to their haired of the barbarous 
style of the schoolmen, and. to the neoeseitg which theg were, 
itnder of espressing themselves in language which would impress 
the vulgar,, led to an affected pUriem of style and a luamriant 
extravagance of ^eeeh. Matter was, by th£m, saorificed to style. 
This fauii of affectation shews itself at intervals, and alwaue 
brings discredit upon learning. Htgle is Itg no means to be 
despised, but a goad stgleis net to. be averted in the place of 
mutter. : 

ike Second faidt, vie., that of oVm-subtleti/ dnd contentiovs- 
nefit, is worse than the first. There is no gr^ harm, in affected 
language, provided it is the vehicle of truth; but nothing earn, 
cdone JOT dvjidmey in the matter. It is the faidt of which 
the sc/i(iolmen were conspioueuslg guiltg. By eonetanilg ex- 
ercisihg their ingenuity upon very limited data, they have 
spun an endless quite uneiibstahtial and iimtMess web of 
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S osophy. This over-suhtlety of the schoolmen showed itself 
in their choice of subjects, and in their method of discussion. 
They chose the most fruitless svJyects for discussion : and in the 
discussions themselves they contented themselves with setting tip 
each proposition in science as an object of attach and defence. 
Such a method could oidy issue in fruitiess altercations about 
trifles. A proposition is to be amsidered with the limitations 
which the context requires: thus looked at, it may be true: 
though stated dhsolutdy, it may be false. A stick uhU stand 
upnght in the middle of a bundle : but unsupported, it vnll fcdl 
to the ground. The schoolmen, might have advanced the cause 
of learning, if they had sought the necessary data /or reasoning 
either from (hods word or from his works. They failed because 
they were content to argue from their own t, priori ideas, or to 
spin endless syllogisms from a few unverified premises. 

The third fault — untruth— is the worst of all. It is the very 
negation of hnowledge. It is dm to oreduli^ and intentional 
deceit, two faults which generally coexist. Credulity manifests 
itself in three ways, (i.) with regard to matters of fact. Men, 
are too ready to give credence to alleged miracles, or to prodigies 
in natural nixtory. (ii.) A man may be too credulous as to 
what a given art can effect Alchemy, astrology, and magic are 
effective arte within certain limits: mt it is well known how the 
mofessm-s of them have imposed upon the credulity of mankind. 
(iii.) Men give too ready an assent to any proposition which is 
sanctioned by the authority of a great name. 

1. 13. wmob la principal and proper to, i.r., with which the 
preaent argument ia principally and more appropriately con- 
cerned. 

I. 17. aspeialon, the word literally aigniiiea sprinkling, or 
admirture. It ia uaed in thia aense on p. 4.3, 1. 19. The aentence 
: in the text might mean ‘ to aave ittrom being confounded with 
the reat.’ But tbei word aspersion haa also derived from the 
Latin the aenae of calumny, and Bacoii probably xtses it in that 
aenae here, so that the aentence would mean, ‘to show that it 
does not deserve the reproaches which have been directed against 
the rest.’ ^e Latin translation has ‘ to save from reproadi,’ 
1.18. to scandalize and deprave, to abnae and depreciate. 

L. 19. retalneth the state, has not degenerated. For ‘ the* we 
: . should now say ‘ ite.’ 

1. 20. upon, ive should say ‘ of.’ 

: 1. 21. to blemiBh and taint, to reproach and blacken. Mr. 
:W appropriately tram Macbeth, :iv. S. 124, ‘The 

: {ofnia and. bfoOTM 1 laid upon myaelf.’ 
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1. 23. I have no meaning, 1 do not intend. 

1. 24, anlmadTerBion, consideration. It is a Latin -word signi- 
fying literally * a tiirning of the mind towards ’ a thing, 

1. 26. unto, concerning. 

1, 29. tiaduced, calumniated. Cf. p. 10, 12, 

1. 33. onzlcms, suhtle. The Latin translation adds — ' In things . 
which are of little use.’ ourloslty Is either in matter or words, j 
the Latin translation adds by way of explanation — ‘ that is to | 
say, when men labour at unimportant snbjectB or devote too | 
muoli attention to purity of style.’ ] 

1. .34. in reason, 08 we should have expected a m^'oW. Credulity 
produces false or fantastical philosophy. Frivolity, in the sense 
of ‘ curiosity in matter,’ ue. subtlety in trifles, produces con- 
tontions philosophy. Frivolity, in the sense of ‘ curiosity in : 
words,’ t.e. undue attention to verbal purity, leads to affectation, i 
1. 35. distempers, diseases, 

Fags 36, L 1. fantasUool, fanciful. 

I. 2. delloate, affected. 

1. 4. Martin, liuther. In the Latin translation the words which 
would offend the Catholics are omitted, and Bacon merely says 
that ‘though this extravagance of luxuriant speech has been 
admired at intervals in the past, yet it grew to an extraordinary 

S itch about the time of Luther.’ He attributes this to the 
esire to attract the vulgar by sermons and to a hatred of the 
scholastic style. 

1. 5. In dlsoouTse of reason, by the exercise of bis reason. 
Shakespeare uses the phrase to denote the reasoning faculty, 
ffamfst, 1. 2, 150. 

a province, a task. It H probable that the T.atin word 
: ’prpviuoia’ meant 'a public duty, ’before it acquired the more 
special meaning of ‘a district.’ 

1. 9. to awake all ontlqui'fy, i.e. to call attention to the 
Opinions of the ancients, ' snoconrs, we should now use the 
Brngnlar. , 

1.13. revolved, considered. 

1. 14 . exquisite, careful. For tramdil, see note bn p. 9, L ; 29, 

1. 21, vHie ' SOboolmen, the philosophers . of the middle ages. \ 
The ScholssHc philosophy lasted,. rOnghly spesiking, front the 
ninth to the fifteenth century. The name was taken originally : 
from the teachers in the sohools established by Charlemagne. 

. 1. 22, part, party. The Sdhoolroeu were ail ectflesiastics, and, . 
of oourse, members of the Catholic Church, : ^ 

L ,24, to ooln and itqme hew tMnns, we are indebted to the 
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Schoolmen for many of the technical terms of the formal logic, 
and for a number of words, such as essence, entity, substance, 
etc., which are familiar to shidents of philosophy. 

1. 28. the Fharlsees, a sect of the Jews, remarkable for their 
scrupulous observance of the precepts and ritual of the Mossio 
Law. 

1, 38. the vulgar sort, the common people. 

Page 37, 1. 1. oopla, a Latin word for fluenoy. 

1. 4. round and dean, perfect and polished. The word 
■ round ’ expresses on absence of roughness. 

1. 8. fiilling, cadence : rhythm, 

I, 7, tropes, a U'ope is a figure of speech. It is derived from a 
Oreek word signifymg to turn, or twist, 

1, 8, life of invention, lively invention, vigorous, 

1, 9, watery, thin : tinsuhstantial. The word denotes the 
absence of matter in his speech, Qsorius was Bishop of Sylves 
in Algarves, He died in 1680, One of his chief works was a 
book containing on account of the Portuguese discoveries and 
conquests which took place in the reign of Emanuel the Great 
(14M-1621),-l!l. 

1, 10. to be In price, to be valued : a Latinism. 

1. 11. Bturmiue (1607-1680) wns a Professor at Paris and 
Strosburg. He has been styled ‘ the German CSoero.’— E. Her- 
uogenee lived under Marcus Aurelius. He was so successful in 
commiinioating a polished stylo that he went by the name of 
‘the file.' curiouB, p. 19, 1. 9. 

1. 13. Oar of Oambiidge, Nicholas Carr (1623-1668) was Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

1. 14. Roger Asebam (1816-16^) was tutor to Queen Elisa- 
; beth. 

1, 16. delleate, p. 26, 1. 2, 

1. 17, Erasmus, one of the most learned scholars of the Benais- 
sanceperiod. See Green’s Hisiory qf <Ae English People, yoX u, 
;■ p..8i. 

1, 18. The last word in Erasmus’ sentence is ’CVee/'one ’ ; the 
Greek word which echoes to it is ‘one,’ ».a, ‘ thou donkey,’ 

1. .31. patent, any warrant issued by the 80 \'oreiKn, and con- 
ferring a title or privilege on a subject. It is so cmlcd because 
: Suoh a warrant is open to piiblio inspection, limned book, illnsr 
trated book, idiouglt it bath large fiourii^eB, though it Is much 
oriiaiiiented in the Latin translation, it is— ‘though it be deoo- 
V rated with flotudshes of the pen and flowers,’ 

li 32. It ieenls, etc. Pygmalion fell in love with a stafoe o| w 
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'^yomain that he had made. At hia request Venus endowed the 
statue with life. To admire a frivolous book is like falling in 
love with lifeless stone. Cf. ‘ In all speech, words and sense are 
as the body and the soul. The sense is as the life and soul of 
language, without which all words are dead.’ — Ben Jonson. 

Page 28, 1. 1. it, i.e,, the clothing and adorning, etc. 

1. 3. sensible, striking the senses, plausible, such as attracts 
the admiration of readers. The literal meaning of the word is 
to attract or deserve applause: and it is frequently used in this 
sense by Bacon. 

1. 7. Inquisition, cf. p. 5, L 20. 

1. 10. period, conclusion. Attractiveness of style must not 
blind ns to the necessity of strict proof. The meaning of the 
word mtv{factory is explained by the following passage from . 
Bacon’s Of the Interpretation of Nature,—' In the inquiring of 
causes and reasons it is much easier to find out such causes a* 
loi/l mtiefy the mind of man and quiet objeetione than such causes 
as will direct him,’ etc. Cf. Bk. 2: ‘ He that receiveth know- 
ledge, desireth rather present mtiB/aclion, than expectant in- 
quiry ;>and so irather not to doubt, than not to err.’ If a man 
be to have, etc., i.e., if a man have occasion to make use of his 
knowledge. 

1. H. civil, p. 18, 1. 25. 

L 16. Adonis, a beautiful youth beloved by Venus. 

1, 17. Hercules, the strong man of Grecian mythology. Hence 
scholars who shrink from no hibonr in study ore called ‘Her- 
cules’ followers in learning.’ Burke talks or 'a man with on 
berenlean robustness of mind, and nerves not to be broken with 
labour,’ 

1, 21. distemper of learning. In the Latin translation Bacon 
adds-^‘ There is also another Und of style a little better than the 
former, and commonly following it in pomt of tinie. which aims 
at haying the words pointed, the sentences concise, and the 
language rather forced thon flowing. By a trick of this kiiid 
everytniug seems more ingenious than it really is. Such a style 
is found conspicuously in Seneoa, and to a lets extent in Tacitus 
and PliniusSecuudus, and for some little time it has been pleasing 
to the ears of our own time. It is true that it is generally pleasing 
to men; of ordinary understandii^ so that it brings some dighity 
. to literature t but it is justly drapised by more polished Judg- 
ments, and may be considered as One of the diseases of leam- . 
ing, because it is a kind of hunting after Words and their 
.charm;’ 

L 22. The second, Supply 'distemper Of learning.’ . In order 
to undei'stahd this section tile student should hear m .mind that 
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the Soholaatio Philosophy was, in the main, an application of the 
logic of Aristotle to the development and explanation of the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. This was its character on the 
whole. Ocoasionally we meet with a Schoolman who left the 
beaten traolc of theology. Roger Bacon, for mstance, was os 
diligent and enthnaiasUc a votary of science os his more cele- 
brated namesake. Of. Green’s History of the Bnylisli People, vol. 
i., p. 259. But the circumstances of the time were not favour- 
able to scientific inquiry : and the great evil of Scholasticism, in 
Bacon’s opinion, was that it diverted men’s minds from more 
useful studies. Cf. Hallaui’s Middle Ages, vol. iii., p. diH’d. We 
may distinguish certain periods in SeholMticism. The flrsi of the 
Sclioolmen was Erigena, who was born between 800 and 810. 
The only work of Ariabptle with wliich ho was acquainted was 
the Logio His philosophy was that of the later Flatonists ; and 
his system is an attempt to reconcile theology with his philosophy 
by means of the rules of the Aristotelian logic. With nim philo- 
sophy was onlyso far subject to theology, that the latter determined 
the former in all oases where the two diverged. He allowed him- 
self full liberty of speculation on points which did not come within 
the sphere of theology. His writings were afterwards condemned 
by the Church. Tlie tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries were 
occupied with tlie great struggle between the Realists and the 
Nonunaliata, a struggle whieh gave the Church an opportunity of 
asserting a constantly increasing authority, since the various 
issues raised by the cenfiict had a distinct bearing on theological 
dogmas. The most conspicuous figure in the twelfth century is 
Abelard, who came into conflict with, and was condemned by the 
Church, for his fearless applioatiou of the Aristotelian dialeotic 
to subjects whioh, aocording to the . contention of the Gburch, were 
to be settled by authority. It wuS not until the thirteenth cen- 
tury that Scholasticism attained its full development and all 
philosophy was included iu theology. This phenomenon was 
due to the introduction into Europe of the ethical, physical, and 
metaphysical treatises of Aristotle. Armed with these the 
Church was in a position to put forth an authoritative exposi- 
tion of the truth on dd subjeots. The most eminent representa- 
tive of this fully developed Scholasticism is Thomas Aquinas. 
Thus the history of Scholasticism displays a progressive limitation 
of the right to freedom of thought. The last representative of 
: the Schblastio method is the famous William of Ookhain. When 
. he appeared Scholasticism wos doomed; In his works we see the 
human mind Cnee more asserting its irrepressible claim to the 
right of freedom in speottlation. Ockham woe a revolutibnist 
both in philosophy and politics. He employed bis dialeotic skill 
in attacking the main positions of the philosophy pf AqhinaS. - 
He was soholastic in his method, bnt his philosophical ideas are 
those not of the past, but of succeeding generations. It is not 
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then to be wondered Eit if tlie Schoolmen only succeeded in 
weaving a web of contentions meta^hysioB. When the mind has 
exhausted the data presented to it, if no fresh experience is 
forthcoming, it must either be idle, or return upon the same dcUa 
from which everything of value has already been extracted, or 
else it must invent ciuestione for the mere purpose of discussing 
them. The only anUa presented to the Schoolmen were the 
Christian dogmas and the doctrines of Aristotle. These were 
accepted on autliority, and conclusions were drawn from them 
by syllogism. The want of fresh data inevitably drove men to 
controversies about trifles. A philosophy of any value presup- 
poses scientific knowledge. Bacon, \mo was impatient of ml 
metaphysioal and theological discussions, naturally despised 
Scholasticism. He gives the true reason of the failure of the 
Schoolmen — "Their wits were shut up in the cells of a few 
authors," and they had "no great quantity of matter." They 
did not even know Aristotle at first hand, but only through 
Arabian commentators. Science wants data: and a fruitful 
philosophy must rest on a wide and well-considered experience. 
Scholasticism failed because it had no experience, and because it 
had a bad method. This is the truth which Bacon wished to 
impress upon tlie world. He says in the 2fov. Org,, Bk. 1, Aph, 
121 — "Subtlety of discussion and reasoning is too late and is 
useless when the principles of science have once been established; 
the only, or, at any rate, the prihci]>al time when subtlety is 
required is when we are weighing evidence and establishing 
principles — Nature like Fortmie has long hair in front, but she 
Is be^d bald.” Roger Bacon gives the same preference to 
inductive over formal reasoning — and the general resemblance 
between Roger and Francis Bacon is very strong — see Hallam, 
ibid. The student will find an excellent ssetch of the Scbolastio 
philosophy in Milinon's Latin Ghriatianilv, bk. 14, ch. 3. He 
may also consult with advantage Whewell’s HUtorij of tki In- 
ductibe Scif ncea, yol. 1, hk. 4. For the BoholastiC character of 
^ Indian philosophy, see Dunqker’s History of India, bk. 6, oh. yiii. 

1. 28. extensive, capable of being extended to. St. Paul is 
warning the person to whom be Writes to keep the Christian 
faith u its primitive purity and simplicity, I Tim, vi. 20. 
Bacon condemns the Schoolmen for^ importing new ideas and 
drawing unmesaiing distinctions, which become the subject of 
violent but unfrvilaul controversy. In the third Mssay Bacon . 
remarks upon this same text from St. Paid, “Men create oppo^ 
sitions. which are, not, and piit tlienv into terms so . fixed, 
whereas the meaning ought to govern the; term, the term in 
efiect governeth the meanmg^*’ 

1. 33; atoictnesa nf ppsitionB, dogmatic aBBeTtipns, 
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Jagre ae, 1. 3. venulciUate, wrigding like a worm, inttioate. 
wlilob bare Indeed, etc., a Book ^^icb briatlea with diacueeion 
appea;rs to be full of life : but if the diacuaaious are trivial, the 
book is worthless. 

1. 4, quiofcneaa, see p. 1.S, 1. 24. 

1. 8. their wits being shut up, etc., their knowledge being con- 
fined to a few authors, 

I, 0. tbelr dictator, the authority whom they followed bluidly. 
The Dictator was a magistrate whom the Romans appointed on 
extraordinary emergencies, and who, so long as he held ofifice, 
possessed absolute power. Dante, in the Divina Comaiudia, (a.d. 
1300), calls Aristotle “the master of those that know.” He 
represents him as sitting as head of “the philosophic family,” 
and says that Plato and all the rest look up to him. 

L IS. wbicb, viz., working on matter. % working on matter, 
says Bacon, I mean studying nature. 

1.16. creatures, i.e., all created idlings. We now use the word 
to express Hying tilings, worketb according to the etnff and Is 
Umlted thereby,, t.e. , does not transcend experience, but asserts 
such propositions only as are warranted by experience, 

1. 17. If It work upon itself, {.e., if it employ itself merely 
with ideas of its own creation, and not about ideas which are 
abstracted from actual facts, 

1, 23. whereof there are no small number, Bacon regarded all 
metaphysieal peculation as ‘fruitless,’ because not produotive 
of any materiar result. The fallowdng questions, which are dis- 
cussed by Thomas Aquinas, may serve as more glariim instances 
of the ‘fruitless speculation of the Schoolmen”:— Whether all 
angels belong to the same genus. Whether demons are evil by 
nature, or by will. Whether they can Change one subetance into ^ 
another. Whether Christ possessed merit m the very instant of 
bis conoeptioii, or not till the following instant. Whether an 
angel can move fi'om one, point to another without passing 
. through the intermediate space. Whether, if Adam had not 
«Wed, exactly equal numbers of males and females would have 
Wn bom. 

1, 24. the maimer, etc. The method of the Schoolmen is 
correctly described in the text. Qenerally each inquiry begiue 
with a statement of the dififerent points which are to be eluci- 
dated. To each of these ie allotted a separate paragraph One 
br mpre reasons are alleged In fayour of the opinion which the 
author meane to rejeot. Some objection, generally founded on a 
quotation from some adnclueive authority, is then stated agqiuBt ' 
it, add then the author giVes his own opinion in, what is called 
the cottciiisidn, and prooeeds to refute one by one the.argumehts 
^ he has adduced on the other side. It is lmpbsBihle nbt .to .recog-. 
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niae in this procedure the influence of a system of oral disputa- 
tion. — E. See Bk. U, p. 101, where the substiuice of this section 
is repeated. Cf. Ueberweg’s Hutoryof Philoaojthy, vol. i. , p, 4.S2, 

“ The method of the Schoolmen cousiatod firat in connecting the 
doctrines to be expounded with a commentary on some work 
dioaen for the purpose. U'he emtenta of thia work wera divided 
and aid-divided, until the aeparata propoaiiiom, tj/' which it wa.a 
eompoaed, were reached. Then theae were inierpreted, queationa 
were ruiaed with reference to them, a/nd the' grounda for afftmimj 
and for denying them were preaenied. Finally the conclusion was 
announced,” etc. Bacon means to say that the truth or false- 
hood of a propositiou cannot bo determined without taking uito 
account the limitations unposed by the other propositions of Die 
science, of which it forms a part. The proposition that ' wages 
tend to an equality’ is false, absolutely ; it is true ui the place 
which it occupies in an English treatise on economy. 

1, 28. which Bolntione, etc. Milman says of Thomas Aquinas, 
that “his luxury of distinction and definition, if it be not a con- 
tradiction, his imaginative lo^c is inexhaustible.” Again, talk- 
ing of Scotus* vindication of the grace of God. he says that 
“Scotns draws a distinction (he saves everything by a distinction 
which Ids subtlety never fails to furnish) between the absolute 
and secondary will of God.” A^aiu, talking of the controversy 
between the Scotists and Thonusts, he says that “ one defines 
away necessity till it ceases to bo necessity, the other fettei’s 
free-will till it ceases to be free.” The following may serve os on 
instance of a “solution” which in reality consists merely of 
formal distinctions. Thonum Aquinas thus proves that the 
beginning of the world in time is not philosophically demon- 
strable. “It is said that the cause roust precede the effect! 
but We must draw a distinction between ofiicient causes and per- 
fect causes. The dichiw applies to the former, but not to the 
latter. God is a perfect cause, and could hy his almighty power 
create au eternal world. Again, that the world was createa from 
nothing does not prove its temporal origin. Here we must draw 
a distinotipn between teniporol suooessioii and order. ‘ From 
nothing’ nveans 'after nothing,’ but not neoessarily in the sense 
of temporal succession. Agaah it is said, that we cannot pursne 
the chain of oaiisation to infinity, but that at some point wb 
must come to that Which is nnoaused. Those who urge this oti- 
jeotion overlook the distihation between intermediary causes and 
the absolute cause, ” In the Paradiaoi o.. 13, Dante represents 
Tlminas Aqainas os emphasielng the importance of drawing dis- 
tinotiohs in all a^rmation dr negaDpn. , The same method of 
demonstration was employed geueralLy by the Schoolmen Imth in 
theology and physics. In the sphere of physics their formal dis- 
tinctions were generally supported by quotattons from Aristotle, 
whose physical speculations are peculiarly fanciful, so that the 
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student will easily understand that this method would never 
enable the Sehoolmen to make any progress in scientific dis- 
covery. At the hast, tlieir method was but on analysis, aecord- 
ing to the rules of logic, of abstract terms and popular general- 
izations. So long os the terms which men use are on insi^giiate 
or incorrect expression of facts, mere formal consistent in 
reasoning is simply consistency in error. Moreover, progress was 
impossible. No new ideas were got by fresh examinations of 
nature, oonseqiiently the Schoolmen were perpetually engaged 
with the same questions. Another circumstance which hihaorod 
progress was that they were not allowed to question their pre- 
mises. In the sphere of theology they were bound by the 
dogmas of the Church ; in the sphere of physios, ‘ Aristotle was 
■ their dictator.* Cf. Whewell, ‘tm the Character of Commen- 
tators.’ History qf the Iiiduclive Sciences, voL I., bk. iv., oh. ii. 

1. ,30. the old man’s faggot, see iEsop's Fnlles, 52. It is im- 
possible to break sticks when they are tied in a large bundle, but 
each can be broken separately if taken out of the bundle. So 
the strength of a scieuco lies ‘in. the bond,’ i.e., in the consistenoy 
of each part with every other. 

1. 34. axiom, proposition. 

Page 30, 1. 4. They break: up, etc.; they never get a comprehen- 
sive view of a subject. The remark abput Seneca is from the 
Boman rhetoriaian Quintilian. 

1. C. fair, large. 

1. S. watoh-oandio, a small light kept burning in a room at 
night. Science should take a comprehensive view of the whole 
extent of a subject, such as a brilliant light gives us of a large 
, room.. ' 

1. 12. cavlUatlon, quibble : captions objection. 

1. 14, as lu tbs former resemblanoe. to take the comparison 
which we took alioye, 1. 6. In The Interpretation, of Nature, 
when he is condemning the science of his day, Bacon repeats the 
comparieon which occurs below. “The strange fiction of the 
poets of the ti'ansformation of Soylla seemeth to be a lively 
emblena of this philosophy and knowledge s a fair woman up- 
wards in the parts of show, but when you come to the parts 
of use and generation, Barking Monsters ; for no better are the 
endless distorted questions, which ever have been, and of neces- 
sitymustbe, the end and womb of such; knowledge.” It must 
always be borne in mind thnti futile os liie speciflations of the 
. Sohpolmen appear in the light <d modern science, still we have to 
thank them for maintaining an intellectual activity through ages 
in which all but themselves ware sunk in ignorance. 

,1. 20. generailtles,' generalizations, - 
,1. 21. ■proportionable, comprehensive. enough, ' 
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1, 23, Instead of a fimltflil, etc,, the student should notice the 
stress which Bacon lays on the proposition, that aU study is 
worthless, which is not productive of beneiits to mankind, 

1. 24. barking, loud. It is mere noise. 

L 25. quality, kind. 

1. 28. they are all out of their way widoh never meet, peoiile 
who never agree must, it is thought, all be in error. 

1. 29. digladiation, obstinate fighting. 

Page 81, 1, 3. with dark keeping, with being kept in the dark— 
"shut up in the cells of a few anthors,’* p. 29, 1. 10. He alludes 
to the oneot of darkness on the temper of animals, 

1. 5. to leave the oiaole, eta,, as for instance in the discussion 
of snoh subjects os I have alluded to on p. 29, 1. 23. 

1- 7. the Oracle of Ood’s works, called "the book of God's 
wbrlts,” p. 9, 1. 12, 

1. 9. unequal, uneven. Inst^ of deriving their ideas of 
things from a direct study of things themselves, they contented 
thomselves with their own erroneous ideas of things. Tlie idea 
which a prejudiced mind forms of a thing no more resembles the 
reality, than does on image refleoted in a mirror with a rough or 
broken surface. 

1. 13. of all the rest, this is a confusion of two expressions, 
"Poulest of all,” and " Fouler than aU the rest.” 

1. 14. the essential form, the Latin tr. has ' the very nature and 
life of knowledge.' The words essence and form signify the 
qualities which moke a thing what it is. 

1. IS. for the truth, i.e,, the truth is to reality as the reflection 
is to the object reflected, We have attained to truth when our 
subjective ideas about things and their .relations correspond 
; exactly to the things themselves an,d their Objective relations. 

1.21. to proceed of, we should say /row. 

' 1. 23. the verse, quoted from Horace, Ep. 1. 8, 69. 

: 1. 27, as we eee it In fame, as we see in the case of rumours. 

1. 32. liotlOn and belief, the wieh to deceive, and the tendenoy 
to he impoeed upon. 

1. 39. . ipeak, say. matttf of art and opinion, see p, 32, 1. 32. 

; Page 33, 1, 6. they had a passage; they were believed. On 
' this subjeot, eee Gibbon, cb. 28. , : 

L 9. divine poesies, reUgious fictions. It was; thought unwise 
to shake any of the foundations of religious belief. ■ 

1. 16. they, for the- oonstructioh of, p, 2, 1..17v ; ; 

1. 12. AntiOhilst, the spirit of dyi] ; utefally, the Pppoiieht of. 
Christ. . When jprediotlng the signs of the api^aohing destruO- 
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tlon of JeniBalem, Christ said, “There shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets, and shall show nceat sims and vrondars *, 
iiiBomach that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the verj 
elect.” Matt. xxv. 24. St. Panl, foretelling the defections from 
the purity of the Christian faith, says, “ Then shall that wiokecl 
bo revealed, whom the Lord shall consume. . . , Even him, 
whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power and 
signs and lying wonders.” 2 TIteaa, ii. 8. 

1. 16. PUnlus was a Roman writer on Natural History, a.d, 
23-79. 

Oardatms {1601-1676), a physician of Milan, who wrote 
on Natural History, Medicine, and Astrology. 

Albartus also wrote on Natural History. He was Bishop 
of Batisbon, and on account of his learning was called * The 
Great.’ He was bom a.d. 1103, 

1. 17. the Arabic^, see Gibbon, ch, 62, aiid Whewell’s ffiDtory 
of the Inductive Sciences, bk. iv. , ch. 2. They became acquainted 
with the philosophy and soience of the Greeks in the eighth 
century after Christ, It was through them that the Sohoolmen 
became acquainted with the physiccd and metaphysical works of 
Aristotle: and their commentaries on tlie works of Aristotle, 
especially those of Ibn-Baschid, known in Europe os Averroes, 
had a considerable influence on the Sobolastic philosophies., lA 
philosophy, however, the Arabians confined tuemselves to ex> 
plaining and developing the doctrines of Aristotle ; it was in the 
sphere of soience that they displayed originality. To the science 
of medicine especially, and also to the sciences of chemistry and 
algebra, they made considerable contributions. 

' 1. 18. untried, unverifled. 

1. 22, exquisite, p, 20, 1, 14. 

1.28. worthy the iscoidinE, this vccord of extraordinary narta- 
tipns, which the author had heard, is not really by Aristotle. 
WiththiBpaaBagecf.2,i.3. 

' 1, 31,. to the memory of man, to posterity. 

1, 36. which have had, etc., which are rather fanciful than 
raticnal. Literally, which have corresponded more olOsely^ and 
beSn more nearly allied, to imagination thou to reason. The 
. Latin translation has 'which rest more upon imagination and 
' faith than upon reason and proofs.’ For hatural magic and 
tdohemyi seeBk, 2,.p. 61. : ' 

Page 88, 1. 2. astrology. The Bo-oalled Bciende of Astrology; 
came originally from the Ghaldeans. The: chief power which 
astrologers olaimad was that bf prediction. : It was. thought 
that the haavehiy bodies influohoed the course of natural- 
: phenomena ; and that each of the stare had a 'dUFerent;influence 
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according to its compoaitiOD. Jupiter and Venus were ooni- 
pouuded of warm and moist, and their inflnence was good,' since 
heat and moisture are creative elements. On the otlier hand, the 
.influence of Mars and Mercury was bad, since the one was dry, 
and the other was changeable. It was thought, moreover, that 
each of the signs of the zodiac presides over a special mrt of the 
body ; and that a child’s fortune in life could he predicted from 
the sign of the zodiac whioh rose at its birth. It was thought 
also that ah undertaking would prosper according to the season 
in which it was undertaken. This last belief was held by Bacon — 
“ Wo must not," he says, “altogether rejeet the choice of times, 
though we should place less reliance on it than on predictions. For 
we see that in sowing, and planting, and grafting, on observation 
of the age of the moon is a thing not altogether to be despised.” 
Bacon rejected the grosser follies of Astrology. “ Astrology," he 
srys, “ is BO full of superstition, that we can scarcely find an^hing 
sound iu it" — but be could not shake off the belief in it alto- 
gether. He says that it may enable us to predict not only 
natural phenomena, such as frosts, floods, earthquakes, etc., hut 
wars, seditions, schisms, transmigrations of peoples, and, in 
short, all commotions or great revolutions of things, natural as 
well os civil. See Fowler’s Jntrbil. to A'ov. Org. p. 26, and 
WhewelTs Hiatory of the Jnduciise SciewM, vol. I,, bk. Iv., oh. 3. 
A Ichemy Is the Arable AH-toio. Alls the Arabic article. Kitnia 
is the late Greek word chemeia, whioh is perhaps a corruption of 
chuvieia, a mixture, or fusion. The form chumda justifies the 
spelUnga alchymy and chymistry. 

1. B. oonoatenaMon, conneciuon. 

1. 6. to reduce is used in its literal sense, and is equivalent to 
‘ to Iriag iael!.\ Cf. ‘indiiceth,’ Bk. 2, p. 43. In the De Avg- 
Bacon says “that the proper function of natural magic is to 
apply the knowledge of hidden pauses to the production of 
wonderful results." See below, Bk. 2, pi. 38. For the ground 
of Bacon’s objections to the ordinary magic, see Bk. 2, p. 5L 
pretendeth, claims, piofesses. 

1. 9. in inlztures of nature, in substances os they exist in 
nature. . The order is, * which ore incorporate, aa., inoorporated, 
In mixtures of nature.' He explains this in the De Avig. thus.: 
^‘ Alchemy professes to extract and eliminate the heterogeneous 
elements which are latent in BUbstances, as they exist in nature, 
and to purify bodies which are impure, to set f reC: Ihbse which 
are euchained, and to perfect those which are incomplete,” {.e., 
Alohemy was engaged m the refining and transmuting of metals. 
See Bk. 2, p. 61, for Bacon’s opinion as to the way in which 
transmutation con really he effected, and the futility of the means 
by which the alchemists sought to effect it v 
.1 10. derlTattons and proseoutions. the devices and the 
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methods. Mr. Wright points out that the words mean literally, 
'the Bwbsidiary channels leading to those ends and the modes in 
jwhioh they have been followed.’ Cf. Bk. 2, p. .51: "In their 
./ propositions the description of </je jjisans is ever more monstrous 
i. than the pretence or end.” 

1. 14. enigmatical wrltingB, in the corresponding passage in the 
De Attg. Bacon sap that alchemy is not taught m a straight- 
forward way, but is artlflciall^ fenced round with obscurities ; 
of. the LcJtyrinlhi, Ellis and Spedding’s edn., vol. iii., 

p. 496. The alchemists, published their more important dis- 
coveries in enigmatical writings, t.e., in writings which the un- 
initiated could not understand. The alleged reason for this pro- 
ceeding was ‘for the avoiding of abuse in the exolnded, and the 
strengthening of affection in the admitted,’ f.e., to prevent the 
knowledge thus reserved from becoming known to ana being mis- 
used by incapable persons, and to encourage those, to whom it 
was committed, to take more interest in it, by niaking them feel 
that they were entrusted with a valuable treasure. This, how- 
ever, soys Bacon, though the alleged reason, was not the real 
one. Tuoy wrote enigmatically to hide their ignoronee and 
fraud ; for that, which tliey published enigmatically, was no less 
worthless and false, than that which they published openly. Mr. 
Nichol says " that the Interval between the twelfth and six- 
teenth centuries is studded with books of secrets.” The explana- 
tion of this, he says, is that some writers were afraid of being 
punished for unhallowed dealing in the black arts, others were 
anxious to gain credit for the possession of superhuman know- 
ledge. The student will find some interestmg information on 
this point in Yaughon’s ffours with the Mystics. 

referring themselves to auricular traditions, this was 
another devioe of the aichomists, similar to that of ‘ enigmatical 
writing.’ The pretext and real reason for the two were the 
same. They pretended that some of their discoveries were so 
important, that they were not even published enigmatically, but 
were rsssrwcd forseketed auditors. ■ The words OHrtci/for&nrfiWon 
mean ‘ teaching by word of mouth’ (literally, ‘delivery,: » e., 
teaohing, to the ears ’) os opposed to books. Referring Ihemsfivts 
toi having recourse to. 

: 1. 16. to save the mpdlt of impostures, to induce people still to 
believe in their impostures. 

1.28. dlctatorsi p. 26, 1. 9. 

1. 29. stand, maintain their position, be hooepted without 
.'"question. 

consuls; magistrates whose power whs hot absolute, but 
who voted in the Senate. The Consulship dates frohi the 
pv pi‘l«ihTi of the, last kingof Eome, Ad. 510. ElUS prints couiweie 
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from the original edition. He euppoeeB that Bacon wrote 
couimll"- This conjecture is supported by the Latin translation , 
— ‘Credulity has invested certain authors with a dictatorial 
power of giving orders, instead of the senatorial power of giving 
counsel.’ 

1. 31. at a stay, kept them from making progress. We should 
say at a stamdstUl. 

1. 33. comes shortest, accomplishes least. 

1. 36. leeseth, loseth. 

1. .36. artillery, the art of constructing engines for the dis- 
charge of missile weapons. The word now means ' cannon.’ 

Page 81, 1. 1. grossly, unskilfully. 

1. 3. Democritus, horn about b.o. 460, a leader of the Atomistic 
school of philoBophy in Greece. Bacon thought more highly of 
him than of any of the Greek philosophers, because he devoted 
himself more to the study of nature, and less to the elaboration 
of logical forms. 

Hippocrates, B.o. 460, a well-known Greek physician, and 
writer on medicine. 

1. 4. BucUdes, the geometrician^ He lived in the fourth 
century b.o., but the exact date of his birth is unknown. 

Archimedes, B.O. 287, a great astronomer, and discoverer 
in mathematics, both pure and applied. He was a native of 
Syracuse, and lost his life in the storming of the city by the 
Stomans, b.o. 212. It is told of him that, during the siege, he 
biumed the enemies’ ships in tire harbonr by reflections from a 
mirror, 

1. 6. imbased, oorrupted. In the Latin trohslatiah It is — 

' having lost much of tWr originaLsplendour.’ 

. L 6. Jhoi^ wits and industries, the labour of many minds. 

L 9. whom ... Ulustratcd, in spite of the time which they have 
\ spent nppn him, they have rather distorted than illustrated his 
; works. This is a parenthetical i-emork. The word For, which 
■ follows, continues the seiisB from some oiia 

1. exempted {corn liberty of exan^atlpn, i.e. aooepted on 
authority ! as the dootrihss of Aristotle were by the SoWdtben. 
BaCon means that time Is wasted, If spent in making endless 
comments on oiie author. VHien we have learned all that an 
author ;has to say, wo should leave him, and go oh to fresh 
Studies. CL "To go beyond Aristotle by the li^t of Aristotle 
is to think that a borrowed light can inbraase the original light : 
from whom it Is taken. ’’r—BaoCn, (Tn /fte 7»ierpretariow q/’ A'olura ^ 

1.14.: the. porition, the maxim, or rule, > \ ' 
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I 23. time whloh Is the author of authors, of. “ Truth is the 
dftughter of time."— A’ou. Org., Bk. 1. Aph. 84, of. p. 34, C 11. 

1. 24. to dlsoover, to disclose. 

1. 26. pecoBUt humours, unhealthy states. Literally the words 
signify ' morbid juices ’ in the body. 

1. 28. Intrinsio, used in its literal sense of ‘internal,’ ‘hidden 
from sight.’ 

1. 29. traduoemeut, see on p. 10, L 2. 

Pages 84-40. Haviri^ caruidered the proseer hleniMet which 
disfigure and bring discredit iMon learning^ Baoon tioio praaeeds 
to (Muider its more gu/perfiaial defects. Of these he emmeraiea 
eleven — 

(i.) Mm are too ready to accept ideas and beliefs, eiihei’ 
because they are old, or because they are novel. 

(ii.) It is generally thought that everything that is to be 
discovered must have been disoovered long ago. Hence ensues 
a want of enterprise in seiencB. 

(iii.) /4 is eommon/p thought that, by a hind of 'natural 
sdeetionf those doctrines, which hove survived to the present 
time, must be the soundest. Ja reality, the opposite of this is 
true. In the river of time the weightiest doctrines sink first. 

(iv.) Arts and sciences have been formulated before the 
necessary data were obtained. Thusd false air of completeness 
has been given to knowledge. 

(y.) 2»e results of the differmt sciences have not been cotp- 
pared and co-ordinated. Henoe individual sciences have not 
progressed as they might have done, b^use deprived of the 
light whvAi other seiences might have thrown upon them. 

: (vi.) Nfucfonls Aaue plated such confidenoe in their own 

faoulties that they have ventured to expldin phenomsm & priori, 
wanting the patience for a diluent study of nature 
(vii.) Men, have wme biassed to the study of nature, readinp , 

, it in the light of preconceived ideas, iind , interpreting it. in . 
terms of their own philosophy. ; _ 

(yin.) There has been a general impatience of diMeuUm, 
ffo satisfactory ooticlusions can be arrived at, when mfileid^s 
are passed over instead cf^ ^ : 

: (ix.) Writers have asserted as proved tldiys whieh. are not .. 
ptpved . whereas they <mgKt in their 

t^se principles which are preyed, from those which need 
further eorrobdration. , . , V : 

:{x) Stitdenteldye neglected original research, . and have been 
mUehted with, sir^ of othere. 
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(xi.) Men have mistaken the end of kmwledge. The student 
should woo knowledge as a spouse, the fruit of whose womi shall 
he henejits for mankind. 

Lastly, says Baeon, as I have not hem paring in my Briticism 
of learning, / Iwpe that d/ue weight mU he given to smat I sludl 
urge in its favour. 

1. 31. affecting; of, liking for. 

1. 34. the father, Bacon refers to the Greek myth, according 
to tphicb Kronos, i.e., time, devoured his children ns soon as 
they were bom. The myth expressed the passage of time, 
which cannot be recalled. Bacon says that the children are 
imitating the father ; the old days wishing to destroy the later, 
and the later to destroy the older. 

Pagre 3S, 1. 1. while antiquity, etc. Conservatives hate all 
changes : radicals insist on destroying, instead of merely reform- 
ing, what is old. 

1. <3. surely, etc. A man, says Bacon, should dwell upon what 
has been already discovered, only until he has hit upon the path 
of further discoveries, which he must then follow, CfT Essay xxiv. 

1. 0. when the discovary Is well taken, when he is certain that 
he has discovered it. 

1. 11. old times, etc. Elsewhere Bacon says “the present time 
is the real antiquity, for the world has now grown old. And, 
indeed, as we expect greater knowledge and riper judgment from 
an old man than fi;om a youth, because of his wider experience, 
so it is natural to expect far greater things from our own age 
than from ancient times ; for the world has now grown old, and 
has been enriched with oountlesB experiments and observations." 
r—Bav. ttrg, 1. 84. Ellis quotes the same idea from a dialogue 
by the Italian Giordano Bruno, who was contemporary vflth 
Bacon. Similar reflexions, he Bays, occur in the writings of. 
several of the sclentiflc reformers. He aleo quotes from 2 
Ssdrae, xivMO, ” The world has lost its yonth, and the times . 
begin to grow old.” 

, 1. 1,3. Induced, used in its literal sense of ‘ brought on.’ 

1. 19. tiiolan, the remark is. really Seneca’s. It is a satire on 
the popular mythology. 

1. septuhgenary, too old to h^et children : literally, seventy 
years old, the Papliut laW, the Lh; Pagia jPopp&a, which was 
passed in the reign of AuguStas, did not actnaJly forbid old men 
to marry. Its object was to induoe all men, who had not 
reached a certain age, to marry, by granting toem political 
■■privileges.-:;.',.' 

I. '24. doubt, fear, past obUdren and generation, past prodne- . 
ing ohildren, «,e., new disooveriee. : 
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1. Si. Oolumlras, writing in 1S03 to Ferdinand and Isaliella, 
says— “ I was seven years at yonr court, and for seven years I 
was told tliaf my plan was an absurdity j and now the very 
tailors ask leave to go to discover new countries.” — E. 

Fags 36, 1. 1. they, see on p. 2, L 17. seem strange to our assent, 
t.e.) we hesitate to assent to them. For the form demonstrate, 
cfi p. 16, 1. 16. 

1. 2. relation, lit. carrying hachumrd, a technical term in law, 
denoting that effect is given to an action from a date preceding 
that on which it was performed. For example, letters of 
administration, though issued after a man’s decease, take effect 
from the day of his death. In the case of simple truths, Bacon 
says, we appear to ourselves to have known them before the 
time at whifm we actually acquired them. 

1. 3. speak, p. 31, 1. 36. 

1. 6. after variety and examination, t.e., when a number of 
different opinions have been propounded and examined. Cf. The 
Inlerprelalion of Aalure, “ It is sensible to think that when men 
drst enter into search and inquiry, according to the several 
frames and compositions of their understanding they light upon 
different conceits, and so ail opinions and doubts are beaten over, 
and then men having made a taste of all wax weary of variety, 
and so reject the worst and hold themselves to tlie best.” Then, 
after repeating the metaphor of the river. Bacon says : “The 
state of knowledge is ever a Bemocratie, and that prevaileth 
which is most agreeable to the senses and conceits of people.” 

1, 6. stlU, alwaya 

1. 8. he were but like, etc., he would probably only light, 

1.10. for the multitude's sake, to please the multitude. 

1, 1 1. to give passage to, to accept. 

1. 16. blown tip, filled with air. This image of a river Is a 
false analogy which Bacon often employs. Gf. Msay liii. : ' 
“ Fame is like a river that beareth up things light and swollen, 
and drowns things weighty and soiidv” 

1. 17. Another error, etc. Cf. T/ie Interpretation of Ifatnre; 

“ Men have used of a few observations upon any subject to make 
a solemn and formal art, by filling it up with discourse, accom- 
modating it with some oiroumstonees and directiona to practice, 
and digesting it into method, whereby men ^ow eatiffied aud , 
secure, os if no more inquiry were to bo made of that matter." 
See Bk. 2, p. 100. 

. 1. 18. peremptory, arbitrary. - : 

1. 21. knit and shape, when the limbs are flr^y. sSt apd the 
body is fully formed. 

1. 24, methods, by a mef/icci Bacon means a formal treatise 
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professing to contain an exhaustive exposition of a subject, as 
opposed to the exposition of a subject in aphorisms, which are 
professedly imperfeot, and valuable rather as suggestions than as 
dogmas. See .Mn;. Orp., 1, 86. 

1. Ulnstrate, for this form of the participle, of, aecmmlate, 
p. 16, 1. 16, demonstraU, p. 36, L 1, etc. 

1. 31. cease, Aised transitively. For on explanation of this 
paragraph, see Bk. 2, pp. 31-3 and p. 40. Bacon frequently and 
wisely emphasizes the danger of excessive specialisation. The 
world is so vast that we are obliged to study it in parts. The 
specialization of inquiry is only on application of the principle of 
what econosnists call ibe division of labour to intellectual industry. 
But there are no absolute divisions iu nature corresponding to 
the divisions of the sciences. If, therefore, we_ study a subject 
in isolation, we must remember that onr conclnsions will have to 
be modified in virtue of the relation in which the subject really 
stands to the rest of nature. Each science, in other words, gives 
an imperfect view of its object. The ./irei philosophy of Bacon is 
intended to correct the errors of specialized inquiry. It was to 
determine the principles common to all or mmiy soiences, i.e., it 
was to show how nature Works according to the same laws in 
different spheres : and secondly it was to answer certain general 
questions ahont nature which it is not the business of any special 
soience to solve. Cf. “All knowledge forms one whrle, because 
its subject-matter is one: for the universe in Its length and 
breadth is so intimately knit together, that we cannot separate 
off portion from portion, and operation from operation, except by 
mental abstraction ... . Sciences are the result of that mental 
abstraction, whioh 1 have spoken of, being the logical record 
of this or that aspect of the whole subject, matter bidchoWledge. 

As they all belong to one and the same circle of objects, they are 
one and all connected together: as they are bntaspeots of thingSi 
they are severally incomplete in their relation to the things 
themselves, though Complete in their own idea and for their own 
respective putposee j on both accounts they at once need and 
subserve each other. And further, the comprehension of the 
bearings of pne soienoe on another, and the use of each to each, 
and the location and limitation md adjustment and duo appreoia- 
. tioh of theiii all, one with another, this belongs, I conceive, to. a 
: sort of science dlstinot from aU of them, and in some sense a 

science of soienoes, which is my own conoeptidn of what is meant 
by philosophy, in the true sense of the word, and of a j^ilosophl- 
cal pabit of mind.” Cardinal Newman’s Idea: q/ a irnt«er«iVy, : 

.>■ Discourse iii. §:4, : V ” 

1. 3^ for no perfect discovery, etc. In the Latin translation 
it is Extras! ve views can be obtained only from towers, or high :. 
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Latin adds "as to a watoli-tower.” In The IiUerpretalimi tjJ 
Natwre, he says: “Scienoes distinguished (>.e. individual sciences) 
have a dependence upon universal knowledge to he augmented 
and rectified by the superior light thereoP ; and ho gives a 
curious instance of this. " The opinion of Gopomious in Astro- 
nomy,” he says, “ which astronomy itself cannot correct because 
it is not repugnant to any of the appearances, yet natural philo- 
sophy doth correct.” Of. Bk. 2, p. 66. In his 278th Apophtnegm 
Bacon says “Aristippus said that those that studied particular 
sciences and neglected philosophy were like Penelope’s wooers, 
that made love to the waiting woman.” 

Page ST, 1. 3. tumhled up and down In, have become confused 
among. See notes on p. 30, 11. 34 segg., where the sabstance 
of thu paragraph is repeated. 

I. 6. IntsUectuaJlsta, Bacon coins the word to express those 
who contemplate only the oreations of their own miniu, 

1. 9. In their own little worlds, in the microcosm of their own 
minds. They t^ to get at truth a priori, or, in Bacon’s lan- 
guage, they wish to aatieipdte, instead of being content to 
interpret nature. 

1. 11. the volume of God’s worke, p. 9, L 12. In The Inter- 
pretation of Nature Bacon apeaks of the felicity wherewith God 
hath bles^ an humility of mind, euoh os rather laboureth to 
spell and so by degrees to read in the volumes of his creatures, 
than to Bolicit and urge and as it were to invocate a man’s own 
spirit (mind) to divine and give oracles unto him. For the 
metaphor of epelUng, of. our expresnon ‘ The A B C of a subject.’ 

1.13. Invocate, call upon. We say fnvofe. 

1. 14. to divine, to account for phenomena or to anticipate the 
futnre by a sapematUlHil power. A diviner is a Boothsayei. 

1. 16. Another error, eto. With this eoctipn of. Buckle’s 
Siatory qf Givilkation, yol. il. p. 289, where, in illnstrating the 
influence of theological prejudice upon writers of history, the 
author speaks of "a general law of the mind, by which those 
who have ouy favourite profession, are apt to exonerate its 
.. eapaoity; to : explain events by its maxims,, and; as It were, , to 
redact through its inedium the occurreUcee of life.” 

i..T7. have used, have been aooustomed. 

1. 20, applied, ethdiod. 

: 1. 21. Plato, the same oharge is; brought against Plato in the 
Novum Organuml Bk. 1, Aph, 96, in which passage also, tlie 
same charges, as here, are inade agaihst Aristotle and Proolus, 
He is'raferring to Platp’s' fondness jfor the theologiah’s orgiiipent 
from design; Gf. Bk. 2, p. 43; ; , ; 

1. 22, Aristotle AVas fond of viewing ‘ natural phenbrnen*. ua 
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exemplifications of Ms metaphysical distinctions. The seed and 
the tree for instance exemplify ‘potentiality’ and ‘actuality.’ 
See Bk. 2, p. 88. Aristotle ought to have kept distinct the 
lonical question, What is the meaning of the terms actuality 
and potentiality? and the phydcal question, By what process 
is the tree, as a matter of fact, developed out of the seed? Of. 
below Bk, 2, p, 32. It is only fair to Aristotle to remember 
that, as he lived before the age of physical science, his task was 
not so much to explain the world as to conceive it. The most 
elementary ideas of plwsics were not defined in his time. Besides, 
we can hardly blame Plato or Aristotle for not doing the work of 
a man of science. Plato, os a philosopher, was properly concerned 
to show that the imiverse is a rational system ; and Aristotle, as 
a metaphysician, wos properly concerned with the oharaoteristics 
of being aa such, and not with the discovery of the properties of 
any particular kind of being. Many of Aristotle's conceptions 
ore still of the greatest value as applied even in science. 

1. 23. the second sohool of Plato, ve. the Neo-Platonists, the 
last representatives of ancient philosophy. The doctrines of 
Plato and the vaguer traditions of Pythagoreanism, coming into 
contact with the ideas of the East, produoed the philosophy 
of Neo-Platonism, the chief characteristic of which is its 
mysticism. Proclus (A.n. 412-4Sfi) was bom in Ponstantinople, 
but spent most of his life in Athens. He wrote commentaries 
on Plato’s dialogues, that on the Tinuitus being especially well 
known. His own philosophical ideas are mainly contained in 
his treatise ‘On the Platonic Theology.’ Pythagoras first 
attempted to find in numbers the key to the explanation of the 
Universe. He exercised a profound infiuence on the mind of 
Plato. It was not therefore wonderful that this influenoe was 
transmitted to the NBO'^Oitonists, See Whewell’s Hielory of (he 
ihducrive hWenees, yoL 1, bk. iy. ch. 3. § 2. 

; L 24. which had a kind of primogeniture With them, of whioh 
they were fondest. The lAtin has ‘which they used to fondle 
as 3 they had been their first-born children.’ 

i 1. 26., me alchemists, See Bk. 2, p. 60. 

1. 27. tlUbertus, cf, liov, Oi^., 1. 64, Bacon means to say that 
he tried to explain by magneidsm phenomena which it would not 
account for. For instance, he eimlainpd the phenomena of 
;mavltati<ni as oasefl of mh^etiam. William Gilbert (1640-1603), 
.Cburt Physioian to QueenHUzabeth, and author of the oelehrdted 
treatieo 'Dn the Magnet,' -was, aooordmg to Fowler, : the real 
'founder of the sciences of Electricity and Magnetism, Else- 
where Bacon, praises him for his industry aiul method ; though he, 
Juatly cenetiree hint for endeavouring to bvM a univereal phUosophy 
iwm ao narroro a Sosts.— B. See also Whbwell’s Philbsophy V: 

■ Ji)www?ry,.ch,xivs':§-.7,-; 
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1. 31. pleaBoatly, wittily. 

1. 32. Aristotle apeaketh, aimilarly Carlyle aaya " The Univerae 
makes no immediate objection to be conceived in ony way.” 
This section is qiioted and illustrated by Cardinal Neivman, 
Idea q/'a UidversUy, Disconrso iv., § 4. 

Page 3S, 1. 2. two ways of aotlon, Cf. two eayinga quoted by 
Xenophon, ‘‘ Do not aim at ease, lest you meet wltli discomfort,” 
and “ The gods sell ns all good things for labour.” 

1. 7. be shall end, he will certauily end. Shall properly 
connotes compulsion, and is often, therefore, used to demote 
what is inevitable. 

1. 10. the manner of the tradition, the way of handing on 
or communicating knowledge, Cf. The hiterpreiation of Nature; 
"He that delivei'eth knomed^ desireth to deliver it in such 
form as may be soonest believed, etc. ... Glory (n'.a. , pride) maketh 
the author not to lay open his weakness.” Cf. Bk. ii. pp. 98-0. 

1. 11. magistral, after the fashion of a master, whose word is 
not to be disputed. 

1. 12. peremptory, dogmatic: not brooking question or contra- 
diction. 

1. 16. disallowed, disapproved. 

1. 17. Venelus, Bacon is referring to Cicero’s treatise on the 
Nature of the Gods. The treatise is in the fonn of a discussion 
in which Velleius takes part. Authors, says Bacon, should avoid 
the two extremes of dogmatism and scepticism. 

1. 20. Soorates his, in early times Uh was substituted by mis- 
take for the '» of the genitive. The change occurred moat fre- 
quently in tlie case of nouns ending in a sibilant, owing to the 
coincidence of sound. Abbott, Sh. Qr. § 217, 

ironical doubting, the word ‘irony’ as applied to 
Sootatea meana ‘ eelf-depreoiaMon.’ Socrates wrote _ nothing, 
and established few positive condusions. It was bis custom 
to profess entire ignorance of a subject and to ask some one for 
an explanation of it. This explanation he then criticised, and 
by a process of cross-examination showed that the explanation 
which he had received was either insufBcient or incorrect. His 
chief subject of discussion was the meaning of general names, 
specially those of moral philosophy. Socrates tbns.performed 
the essential service of showing men their ignoroncei end putting 
them in the wa.y of right reasoning. Our reasoning wilVnever 
be of any value so long os we con attach no definite meaning, to. 
the terms which we employ. 

' L 23, scope, aim, Tt is a Greek word signifying literacy ' s 
■ mark' to aim at.’ -v 

L 29. obminehter, we should say cowntentollor. ^ 
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1. 30. componnder, one who iimkea an analysie, or abetract, of 
a book. 

1. 33. of all the rest, see note on p. 31, 1. 13. 

1. 34. furthest, ultimate. 

1. 36. upon, out of : by reason of. 

Page 39, 1. 4. profession, means of livelihood. 

1. 4. to srlTo a true acoaunt, etc. Cf. Ths Interpretatim oj 
Jfature ; “ The true end, scope, or pffioe of knowledge 1 have set 
down to consist not in any plausible, delectable, reverend, or 
admired discourse, or any satisfactory arguments, but in effecting 
and working, and in discovery of particulars not revealed before 
for the better endowment and help of man’s life,” 

1. 7. a tarasse, a terrace, 

1. 9. a tower of state, a lofty tower. 

1. 10. commanding, a commanding position is one which gives 
the holder of it any advantage. 

1. 12. thegloryoftheareatar.hecausetbemoreweknowof nature, 
the more we admire the power and the wisdom of the Creator. 

L 13. estate, condition, strattly, closely. It is the same as 
atrieUy, ^th words are from the Latin Ktringen, to draw tight 
For the implied belief in astrology, see on p. 33, 1. 2. 

1. 23, Atslanta, the daughter of a king of Boeotia, who refused 
to marry any one who had not beaten her in a foot race. 
Milanioh obtainod her by a stratagem. He obtained from Venus 
some golden apples, whioh, when he was preesed in the race, he 
threw down, from time to time, before the maiden. She could 
hot resist the temptation to stop and pick them up, and so lost 
the race. Similarly, the student who goes aside from the path of 
knowledge for the sahe of lucre wUl make but slow progfess, 

1. 29, to oohveiM upon the sarth, fe., to, ooonpy itself with 
hhman o&irs^ Cf. “Socrates was the first to call down philo- 
sophy from heaven, to place it in cities, to introduce it even into ^ 

: inen^ homes, and to loroe it to inquire concerning life and 
morals, concerning things good and evil.”— Cio. Tuac, v, ; 4 

■ \ ''Seaoh p. 38, - v : 

V 1, si. mahners and policy, etbice and politics. 

; h 33. both pbiioaophles, (.a, both physics and moral and : 

: :p^ 

; :yaga 40, h 1. Abond-womhn, a fehmle ola^ 

Ivfi. pepoaht lmmoTirB, sesohp; 34,1,:26. 

1, 6.; proflOienoe, progress.- . The quotation which. ifoUbws ie 
; .■fronii’ro»tr&»,xxyu..'6.>,',v^ 

1. 15. a laadatlTe, a panejjyiio. 
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1. 16. Thfl Uusea were the patron goddesBes of art and eoience. 

1. 17. vamlflh, literally * an external polish ’ : here equivalent 
to ‘exaggeration.’ Of. “Iwiil a round unvaminh’d tale deliver.” 
—Othello, i 3. 60. 

Fagea 40-47. Saving now ‘cleared the wag* (p. 4, 1. 23) 
Ig disposing of ohjeetioTis, Bacon proceeds to adduce eeidknee in 
fmmr of learning, both from the Sonptares and Soelesiastical 
History, amd from Secular History We cannot todk of Qod!s 
learning, since he possesses dll knowledge without having 
acquire it; but we see that, in the creation of the world, he 
manifested wisdom as well as power: and while the works ^ 
power were completed in a rnoment, seven days were given to the 
disposition of created matter by dinne wisdom. 

Among the celestial beings, who stand next in rank to Qod, 
o higher place is given to the spirits of knowledge than to the 
spinia of power ; and the day of rest and contemplatitm is 
more blessed than the days of labour. The work which Qod 
assigned to man in Eden was to be pursued for the sake of 
pleaevre and observation; and the first acts of man in Paradise 
were manifestations of knowledge. The story of the first 
fratneide displays, in an allegory, the preference of Qod for a 
contemplative rather them, an active life. The Scriptures men- 
tionmth honour the inventors who lived before the flood; and 
the greatest punishment which Qod oould inflict on sinful man, 
after the flood,^ was to stop the progress of knowledge. It is 
s/pedaXby mentioned in the Scriptures that Moses, whom Qod 
ohoseto communicate the divine law to the Jews, was a learned 
man; and both from the writings of Mosesi and front other 
parts of the holy books, we learn leseons in morals arid science. 
Solomon pnfwred knowledge to all things, and Ood approved 
of his choice. Gkrist showed his wisdom before he showed Ms 
power ; and the chosen, apostles of GhrUtianity reete learned 
men. 

Learning was held in esteem in Me Eq,rly(jhrireh, and in.the 
sweteentii aentury, at the sdme tivw that Qod reformed Ms 
ehureh, he also gave fresh life to learning. The Church of 
Home ewes the deepest debt of gratitude to the learned order of 
Jesuitsi Learning performs a double service to religion. The 
: IMrned main (done can appretiate the power of 6 pa as mani- 
fested in nature j and letirning enables a man to understand 

:i^Spr^iv/i[es, and predisposes him to believe tkenh: 

: L 23, platfhrin, pattern. SihiiIarly m; j£b«a^xdix.,BaOon talks 
of f the pliatidrmpf a garddhi ’.' iOid most perfeOt t^e of wisdom 
ihust be looked for in Grdd, ' 
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1. 29. sapience, the Latm sapienda, wisdom, 

1. 30. we eee, etc., Bacon wishes to show from the Jewish 
account of the creation that God assigns to wisdom a preeminence 
over power. He distinguishes the creation of matter, which was 
at first formless (cf. Genesis i. 2, “ and the earth was without 
form from the arrangement of the matter in the form of the 
world as we Icnow it ; and the preeminence of wisdom appears 
from this, that the mere creation of matter, which was an act of 
power, is clearly distinguished from the orderly distrihntion of 
the matter in the form of the world as we know it, which was on 
exercise of wisdom. Tlie first ‘carries the style of,’ t.e., is 
described as, a manufacture, the second as a law or decree, Ti 
we look at the time which God allotted to the two, we shall find 
that the act of power may, for anything that appears to the 
contrary, have been performed in a moment, whereas six days 
were assigned to the work of wisdom. Vith this passage cf. 
Hooker, Medesiastical Politp, Bk. 1, 3. 

The student must hear in mind that when it is said that matter 
was formless, it is only meant that it had not assumed its present 
orderly arrangement. 

1, 32. expressed, manifested, 

1. 33. subsistence, substance. 

1. 35. for anything which nppeareth, sc, to the contrary. 

iage 01, 1. 4. note, mark. By ' God made heaven and earth ’ is 
meant, ‘ God created matter ’ : by ‘the works following’ Bacon 
means the orderly distribution of the matter. He is alluding to 
the form of words used in the Bible — ‘ Let there he light,’ ‘Let 
there he a firmament,’ etc. 

L 12. the celestlsl hleraxchy, tins work, in tlie genuineness of 
whiohno one probably now believes, exercised great influence on 
the medieval development of the dpotrlne of the nature and 
fannltloa of angels.— E. Dante, in his Paradiso, refers to the 
book, and helleves Dionysius to. be the author of it. Dionysius ' 
is said to have been converted by St. Paul, from whom he might 
naturally acquire infoimation about the angels, because it is said > 
: in the Bible that St: Paul, during his life-time, was ‘ eau^t up 
into Paradise.’ In place of ‘that supposed Dionysius ’ Baopn 
says in the Latin ttanslatiou that the book is ‘ published in the 
h^e of Dionysius,’ is attributed to him. 

1. 18. ministry, the words misristry and office mean service and 
duly. These angels are charged with the exeoution of Gods 
orders. The student will remember that in Milton the angels : 
ore frequently addressed as ‘ thrones, . dominatious, vi^ues, 
princedoms, powers.’ The curious student will find information : 

. bn the scholastic views of the angels in Longfellow’s notes, to j 
Dante’s ParbdtSbj c. 28. - : 
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1. 21. forma, Observe that the word ‘form’ is applied both to 
: . angels and material objects. Bacon probably had in mind 
■ .seholastio uses of the word., Thomas Aquinas uses the word, as 
Bacon does here, to express ‘ material objects ’ — ' matter to 
which shape has been given,’— but he also says that there are 
separate and immaterial forms, as an inatonoe of which he 
mentions the angels, inoorporol, incorporeal. 

1. 28. in the dlsttibutlon, etc., “And on the seventh day God 
ended his work which he had made, land he rested on the seventh 
day . . . and God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.’’ 

1, 30. It is set down, it is written. 

1, 35. TeluotatioB, effort. The necessity of labour was imposed 
oh man as a piinisbment after tlie fall. 

1. 36. of consequence, oonsoquently. Eor of we should say 
i». The words ‘sweat of the brow’ are suggested by the 
words of the curse pronounced by God upon Adam after bis 
sin : ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thon eat bread, 
ffen. iii. 19. 

Page 42, 1. 3. summary, moat important. Observation and 
language are necessary to knowledge. With this passage, 
of. 1 . 3. , 

L 6. induced, brought on. Ct p. 35, 1. 16. touohed, just 
mentioned. 

1. 8. were not the orlglnaJls, f.s,, things were not constituted 
right or wrong simply by God ordering or forbiddiiw them. 
This remark might seem to imply a discouragement of the study 
of Ethios, but we must not press his words too olosely. In the 
first place, he is not e^ressing an opinion of his owii, hut in- 
teroreting a text of Scripture. Moreover, Bacon held that 
although the laws of morals are discoverable by reason, still 
they are to be inferred from the will of God as revealed in 
Scripture and manifested in nature. 

1. 13, as the Soriptnres, etc., inbk. 2, pp. 193-4. Bacon says 
that the words of Scripture hear not only the literal sense, hut 
also a moral, and often a typical or allegorioal sense, 

1. 16. Abel and Cain, the two brothers Abel and Cain, sons of 
Adiini, the one a shepherd and the other a tiller of the gi'ound, 
both made offerings to God. That of Abel was accepted, .and 
. that of Cain rejected, In a fit of jealousy, Cain mnrdered his 
Iwbther, After the word husbandman, Bacbii adds in the Batin 
; : translation'! ‘ phe who is weary -with labour, arid whpse eyes are 
. bent upon the ground.’ 

: 1, 28. thb oonfUslbn of tongues, “ And the Lord said, Behold, 

' the people is one) and they have all one language . . . and now 
nothing will be restrained from them which they have imaged 
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to do. Go to, let us go dowu, and confound their language, that 
they nmy not understand one another's speech.” — Qen. xi. 6. 
The pumshment was inflicted on men because they wished to 
build a tower which should reach to heaven. 

1. 29. open, uiirestrioted. trade, on the analog of the Latin 
“ooinmeroium,” which had the general ineanmg of “inter- 
course,” before it acquired the speblal meaning of “ trade.” 

1. 30. imhaired, stopped. 

L 31. Ood’s flist pen, the writer of the first of the sacred 

t^ks. 

1. 33, seen In, p, 23, L 23. 

1, 34. which nation, t.e:, learning flouriehed in Egypt earlier 
than almost any other country. 

1. 36. Plato brings in, etc,, “ Thereupon one of the TOiests, who 
was of a very great age, said : 0 Solon, Solon, yon Hellenes are 
but children, and there is never an old man who is a Hellene. 
Solon in return asked him what he meant. I mean to say, he 
replied, that in mind you are all young : there is no old opmoo 
handed down among you by aivdeid tradilion: nor any science 
which is hoary mOe age." — Plato’s Timoejis. Of. Han, Org., 

1. 71. 

Page 4S, 1, 3. yon shall find, you cannot help finding. See on 
p. 38, 1. 7. the pxeflguiation. of Ohriat, Christian theologians 
find ^ the Jewish ritual a series of types or foreshadowings of 
the teaching of Christ, Or of events in his life, 

14. difilhnnoe, see on p. 4, L 6. the people of Ood, viz., the 
Jews, who were distinguished from otW nations as “God’s 
bhoeen people,” the Iminmialon, the enforcement of. 

L S. amoral reduottonof the csreinoiileB, i.e,, a moral inference 
fiom the ceremonies. By“o notitraf reduction” is meant “an 
inf erance in physics. ” 

1. 14. hpoBitian, 'amaxim. When a man is half good and half 
bad, the attractiveness of his good qualities hlinds ns to the danger 
. of b^g infected by his vices. 

h 19, asperston, a sprinkling, i.e., on intermixture. ‘ See on p, 
26, 1.:17; '■ ■■ ; 

1. 26. pensUeneas, the faot that the earth is suspended. Milton ; 
talks of “ the pendulous round earth.” 

.1, 27. the iinitehess, eto.i beoause it is Said that our Universe . 

. Is suspended in empty space. ; ■ 

1. 28. : tcuched, see p. 42, L 5, 

' Pags itis h fi. 'ha, talEealmowledgeof, he reoogni^^ 

V 14 . so fOiwiMS, so forth : ao on. 
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1. 17. totil In Bolomoa’fl petition, etc., “ The Lord appeared to 
r, Solomon in a dream by night, and God said, Ask what I shall 
^ give thee. And Solomon said ... Give thy servant an under- 
' standing heart to judge thy people, that I may disoem between 
good and had ... And the speech pleased the Lord. ... And God 
said unto him. ..Lot I have given thee a wise and onderatauding 
heart .” — Hiatory of the Jemiah Kinga, i. iii, 5. 

L 20. donative, a gift, 

1, 21. parables, “And Solomon spake three thousand proverbs 
,,, And he spa,ke of trees from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto tiie hyssop that springeth out of the wall : he spoke 
also of beasts and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes." 

— fliid. i. iv. 33. 

1, 23. verdure, trees and vegetables. 

1, 24. a rudiment, something undeveloped. Elsewhere Bacon 
caUs rudiments 'partid^ea,' i.e. partakers of two kinds. Be 
defines them as “things, the appearance of whicdh is such, that 
they seem to be made up of two species or to be ‘rudiments’ 
between one species and another." According to Eowler, moss 
is inoorrectly described as a rudiment. He mentions as instances 
of 'rudiments,' in the animal world, the order Dipnoi, which 
have affinities to fishes in one set of organs, and to amphibia in 
another. 

1; 28. of service and attendance, {.e,, of servants to wait upon 
him. 

1. SO. inquisition, of. p. 0, 1. 29. The inquirer trying to dis- 
cover the secrete of nature, is rraresented as playing a game of 
hide and seek with the author of nature. 

II 36. the great oonimandment of wits and means, t.a, odn- 
Sideting that a king con command the assistance of so many 
men’s brains, and has such large resources at his disposal. The 
student should Observe the truth, whieh Bacou so often insists 
on, that Nature does not reveal her secrete spontaneously. He 
who would learn the truth must x»tiently :‘ interrogate nature;’ 
and orosB-examine hei', Of a lawyer does a witness. 

Pa^ 46, 1. 4, for our Savlaur, etc., when Christ was only twelve 
years old, his parents" found him In the temple, sitting in the 
. midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them ques- 
dans, Ahdl all that heard him were astonished at his under- 
standing and onBwera.’’—iiMie, in 46. 

■ ■■ bourae'of nature l^.Gpd.' ■ v 

. L8.‘f3iaHdlyBplrUi,tliothirdpBrsonoftheQhristiahTrlhity.; 

; The disciples , of Cludst ore said to, hove been visited hy . the ■ . 
•Spiritj .fmd .his presBnbe .was revealed them by their suddenly , 
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being endowed with the power of speaking the languages of all 
those to whom they wished to preaeli Christianity, 

1. 13. for the plantation of the faith, i.e., to disseminate the 
dootrines of Christianity. 

1. i3. altogether unlearned, the inunediate followers of Christ 
and first preachers of Christianity possessed no knowledge except 
such as was miraculously given them by God, ‘ by iuspii-ation.' 
They belonged, mostly, to the lowest classes : some of them being 
common fimiermen, Their natural ignorance, says Bacon, dis- 
played all the more clearly that they wore under the direct 
infiuence, ' immediate working,’ of God. 

1. 16. counsel, intention. 

1. 17. in the next vlolssltude and succession, in the times 
immediately following. 

1. 20. who was the only learned, i.e., who alone, among the 
Apostles, was learned. Bacon’s argument is that learning must 
be a good thing, otherwise God would not have employed it in 
the service of religion. 

1. 21. had hie pen most used iUj wrote the greater port of. 
the New Testament, the Christian, as opposed to the Jewish, 
Scriptures. 

1. 2i. fathers, the word is used of those priests of the oburoh 
whose writings have been aeoeptod as authoritative on points of 
doctrine. 

1.20. interdieted, forbidden. TheEmperor Julian, who wished 
to destroy Christianity and to restore the early religion of Rome, 
UsoBd an edict, A. V. 383, /orbiddinff OAriatianprq^sort to teacA. 
This indirectly forbade Christians to learn, since they could not 
conscientiousfy attend the schools of Pagan teaoliers. -^Gibbon, 
oh.'.xxiii. 

1. 31. emulation and jeiiious 7 ,t.e., his zeal for Christianity, and 
; his hatred of anything that might prove a dangerous rival to it. 
See below, p. 50. 

I. 32. the ophtlon, tbe lepntation. 

1, 34. hiuuour, caprioe. 

: L 35. in that, because. Gregory the First, oomihpnly called 
‘the Great,’ Was Popo froth a.i>. 690-604. ‘‘It is commonly 
believed; that Pope Gregory Gie First attacked the temples and 
ihUtiiated the statues of the oily ; ihat by the oonuhahd of the 
. barbarian the Pulatiue Library was reduced to ashes, and that 
the history of LiVy was the peculiar mark of his absurd and; 
mischievous fanatioiam. The writings of Gregory himself reveal 
. his implacable aversion to the mohuments of classic genius, ahd 
he points his severest oensure a^nst the ^profaixe learning of a^ 
bishop who studied the Latin poett, and prembunbed wiw the 
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same voice the praisea of Jupiter and those of Christ. But the 
evidence of liia destructive rage is doubtful and recent.”— 

< Gibbon, oh. xlv. 

Page 46, 1. 2. the Scythians, the Scythians in Europe inhabited 
the tract of country stretching from the Danube to the Crimea 
and Mount Caucasus. They appeared on the boiuidaries of the 
Boman Empire, a.d. 376. But the name is vaguely applied to a 
great number of barbarian tribes. 

1. 3. the Befacens, this name is applied to the tribes who 
dwelt between Mecca and the Euphrates. In the seventh century 
they conquered Persia, Syria, and Africa ; and in the eighth 
century they conquered Spain. 

1, 4. thereof, viz., of the church. 

1. 13. a renovation and new spi^, etc. Bacon alludes to the 
Benaissance, or Bevival of Learning. As a matter of fact the 
l^orination was due to the spirit of inquiry generated, and the 
new ideas which were everywhere disseminated by the New 
Learning. 

1. 14. portly In themaetves, etc., >.e., partly by what they did 
themselves, and partly by what their example induced others to 
do. Of. p. 19, 1. 26. 

1. 16. quickened, given life to. 

L 18. reparation, restoration. Bacon means that the Jesuits 
have increased the power of the Papacy, tiie Roman see, t.e., 
the Papacy. “ A see ” is the district over which the authority 
of a Bishop extends. The see of the Pope, of course, includes 
ell parts of the world in which there are any Catholics. 

1,24. the Faalnu, a book of hymns forming part of the Jewish 
Smptures. 

L 29. construe of, form on dptniOn of. Our admiration of 
God’s power will be greater in proportion as we go beneath the 
surface of things, and penetrate into the hidden , workings of 
nature. 

1, 34. If we trill, if wo wish to be. 

1, 36. the creatures, p- 29, I 16. . expressing, showing, in 
Bk. 2, pp. 35-6, Bacon Says that natural theol^ can prove the 
Oxist^e, power, providence, and wisdom of God, but that bis 
nature can oiidy be learnt from the Bible, the oontente of which 
are to he taken on faith. 

Fage dT, 1. 1. not only opening, etc., i.4., study strengthens the 
intslleothal faaultiss, and so helps us to Understand the Borip- 
turoB f and it predispoaea us to belief by the evidonoe Whioh it. 
brings to light'Of God's powers L i - ^ i , 

. L 6. 'Sighed, stamped, ^ ; V 
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Pagw 47-61. Passing from the Bible and .Ecclesiastical 
history. Bacon warn proceeds to give certain proofs of the value 
of learning drcson from history. Innumerable proofs might be 
given ; it is impossible here to do more than select a few of 
them. 

Of all the honours which men have bestowed upon their more 
fanums fellow-men, the highest honour of all, that of deification, 
has been conferred on those who by their labours a/m inventions 
have added to the stock of human comforts. 

Learning, like an Orpheui lute, tames the evil passions, and 
renders social life possible. 

No societies have been so provperous as those which have been 
directed by governors learned in the principles of morality and 
true statesmanship. This fact is illustrated by the history of the 
Roman people under the learned suceessors of Dom.iti.an — Nerva, 
who showed that the maintc/nance of the authority of the law was 
not incompatihle with the lihwrty of tke^ subject ; Trajan, who 
combined patronage of lemming with virtue and good govern- 
ment ; the inquiring Adrian, who gave peace to the Church, and 
traversed the Empire, redressing wrongs and improving the 
condition of Ms people; the pure and studious Antoninus, who 
was almosi a Christian ; the pMlosophio Marcos Aurdivs, th(U 
perfect ruler in whom envy its^' could detect no fault. In 
modem times, to say nothing of James himsdf. Queen Misabeth 
was at the same time the most learned of women and the most 
suiocBssfal of sovereigns. 

Nor is teaming less conducive to success in war, than to success 
in the arts of peace, Alexander was equcdly great as a soldier 
and at a pMlosopIver, Se understood the true value of worlidy 
goods, ike weahnenee of man, the yoorthlemiese of Jlathry, and ‘ 

, V the uses and abuses of argument. Me was shilled in the use 
rheitorio. He vias a keen judge of ckaraeter, and aovid truly 
esdmgle the resowom wMeh ambition has to rely upon. .Julius , 
Ccesar was a greal general, but he was also a great scholar. Be ' 
was a good writer, and a master of style. He reformed Jve 
Calendar, He was not afraid to enter Ihe lieteagednet the most : 
.. isamed disputants. Though a sayn-pf unse thmgs himsfif hs ^ 
Was not above stwlyitig the wisdomdf others. Byasiiwleviord' 
he suppressed a.mutiny ; he knew how to relieve himielffrom an 
mbgrrassing ntuaUon by a happy speech, and in a pithy saying 
he could give e/ppression to the nmst ipmoeite feelings. He. Was V 
conseioiM ofihu eiiperiorily, and knew hbw to iWrh this cmsdohs- \ 
nese to Ms own advantage, Xmo^fii&h dva pMlgscipher cdsa 
pWformed (me of the gredtestimilitc^fm^thcd history records^ 
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1. 9. It iB 80 large, eto., t.e., the evidence afforded by history 
, is so vast. 

i> 1. 10. to use oholoe, etc., t.e., it is more convenient to seleot a 
few than to include them all. 

L 13. human honour, honour which man could confer upon 
man. 

L IS. as the forbidden llrult, referring to the story of Adam’s 
temptation. Of. — 

" Of man’s first disobedience and the/rntif 
Of thatforhiddai trety whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woes,’’ etc. 

Paradue Lost, 1. 1. 

Christians are not allowed to worship any man as God, 

1. 20. as It was used among, as it was the custom to give it to 
the Bomon Emperors. Bivine honours were regularly decreed 
to the Emperors, generally during their lifetime, by the Senate. 

1. 21. by an Inward assent, t.e., voluntarily, or by tacit con- 
sent. The honour was all tlie greater, when it was granted by 
tlie people spontaneously. 

1, 22. a degree or middle term, there were three degrees of 
honour — deifloation was the highest, and honour granted during 
a man’s lifetime, or human honour, the lowest ; between these 
two extremes came the honour of being made a demi-god— which 
Bacon calls ‘ honour heroicai.’ 

L 28. esrtfrpera, extirpators. 

1.27. lathers of the people, a title given at Borne to those who 
delivered their conhtty in times of danger. Cicero, after defeat- 
ing the conspiracy of CatUino, was styled ‘the father of his 
country.’ This is an instanoe of ‘ Autcob honour.’ 

eminent persons In olvU msxlt, men who had rendered 
conspicuous services to thmr country. 

1. 28. worthies, tVe., heroes, or derai-gpds. 

L 29. Heroules, p. 28, 1. 17. He freed Greece from a number 
of mbueters which infested the country, and destroyed both life 
ahdproper^. Theeeae, Klnos, amd Romnlns were tue legendary 
fonnders bf the Athenian, Cretan, and Boman states. : 

1. 33. Ceres, BsnMinB, Merouiyi and Apollo were the giyere of 
corn, wine, speech, and musio. ; > 

iP^ 1. 2. is lAtltttde of ground Where, the exfientofgrbund 
'.■'on'Whioh. 

1. 6. lilvtoe lieaencei referring to ^ story of God visiting the : 

' JeWi^ pro]|hiBt EUjah, msstog his presence jknown 'by a 
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1. 0. vbiob grov from man to mim, M'hich men inflict on one 
another before they are softened and civilized by learning. 

1. 11. lively, vividly. It is properly an adjective. When the 
adjective already ends in ly it is often used as an adverb too. 

1. 12. Orpheus, the wonderful musician who, by the magic of 
hie lyre, is said to have made oven the trees of the forest follow 
him. 

1. 14. gome, playfulness. 

1. IS. airs and accords, tunes and harmonies. We still use the 
word ‘ air ’ in this sense. 

1. 21. sweetly touched with, f.s., made pleasant to the ear by. 
The metaphor is from ‘toudung’ the strings of a harp. Elo. 
quence will charm man, as music charmed the brutes. 

1.23. instruments, viz., eloquence and persuasion of hooks, 
etc., but the metaphor from mtuic is still kept up ; for we talk of 
a musical ‘ iHatriiment,' to express anything from which musical 
sounds are produced. 

1. 24. that, see note on p. 10, L 1. 

1. 28. popular estates, republics. With this paragraph, ef.p.li. 

L 30. Then, should people, etc. This saying is taken from 
Plato’s ifepitifte. Sec p. 20, L 33. 

1. 35. customs, the Latin translation adds ‘like other men.’ 
illuminate, see on p. 16, L 16. 

Pa^ 49, 1. 1. refrain them, we now use the word ‘refrain’ bj- 
tronsitively. 

1. 2. peremptory, irremediable 5 or the word may be used in 
its literal sense of desiruettve. With this passage, of. Minay xx. 
“It wae truly said, 37ie dead are the ieit cqwiciuore hooks will 
speak plabi, when councillors blanch (are afraid). Therefore it . . 
is good to be conversant in them: roedally the books of such, as 
themselves have been actors upon the stage.” 

1. 6. men of ezperlehoe, mere empirics, Cf. “which are only, 
men of practice,” p. II, L 26. 

1. 8. near hand, an adverbial phrase. It means near, or olose 
at hand,. 

. 1. 9. agillW, We etill weak of a ‘ quick,’ ie,, a ready wit. tp 
Wafd, we say to ward qy; ».e., to keep off: to parry. 

i. 12. the age Which passed, etc. j from A.u. .06 to 180. 

1. 16. for temporal Tespeets, for tetaporol considerations. The 
Latin traoslntion has, * If we look only to , temporal proaperiW, ' : 
‘ Tewpoird’ is opposed to spifvVtiql. 

. 1. 17, which was a modd of the' wwld, wbioli may be taken to . 

represent the whole world, since it nearly inoluded it. : 
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1. 21. wUoli oame to pass, i.e., which dream was fulfilled. 

1. 24. vulgar, known to all. 

1, 26. Infolded, condenaed ; literally, ‘ wrapped up,’ bo as to 
occupy littlo space. 

1. 27. and Apollo, etc., this lino of Horace has passed into a 
proverb meaning that ‘every one relaxes oocasionally.’ Of. 

• Ease and relaxation are profitable to all studies. The mind is 
like a bow, the stronger by being unbent.” (Ben Jonsoti.) 

1. 28. naked, cf. our use of the word ‘hare,' in the phrases a 
‘bare assertion,’ and ‘ barely to mention,’ ».c,, without any com- 
ment. 

I. 30. a glanoe, a single remark. A glanoe is a rapid look. 

1. 36. proceeding upon, caused by. 

Page BO, 1. 4. 0 Phoebus, etc. Nerva asks his son, tuider the 
name of Phoebus, to avenge his fatlier’s wrongs. The line is taken 
from Homer, who describes the priest Cliryses as calling upon 
his patron god Apollo to avenge the wrong which he had suffered 
in the abduotion of his daughter by Agamemnon. 

1. 6. was for his person not learned, was not himself a learned 
man. 

1. 7. in the name of a prophet, i.r.., because he is a prophet : 
out of rdspeot for his sacred character. Trajan did hononr to 
learned men out of respect for their learning, and therefore 
should be honoured equally with the learned, bn the principle 
that he that reoeiveth a prophet, etc. . 

1. 13. who were noted. In the Latin Bacon adds that this was 
the more remarkable because he ^s a warlike emperor. 

1. 17. legend, used as an adj., hgeniary. aregoilUs Uagnus, 
p. 46, 1, 31. 

: 1. 19. the love, we should say ‘Ais love.’ 

1. 22. out of hsU, the Catholic Church excluded nou-Cbristions 
from heaven, a caveat, a warning,: For the legend, cf.. Dante, 
Parp. ifi. 73, Poradiso, 20. 106. ■ 

1. 24. the pereeautlons, see Gibbon, ch. xvi. Pliny: was governor 
of Bithynia, and asked Trajan’s advice as to how the Christians 
were to be dealt with. 

I, . 26. advanced, promoted. 

1, 27. ouiiOus, inquiring. The Word now means either ‘in- 
quisitive' or ‘ strange.’ Gibbon, oh. 1, says :of Hadrian, “that 
his life -was almost a perpetual journey : and as hebossessed the 
•: YariouB talents of the soldier, the statesman, and .the soholar,-he 
gratified his ouripsity in the disoharge of his duty / i , lior was 
■ : there a proVinee of the empire which, in the eoiu'se of hia wi^i 
was not hondnred with the presence of the mbnorph," " 
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1. 28.' It tras noted for an error, etc. In the eleventh Eesay, 
Bacon gives the following piece of advice to men in great place — 
“Preserve the rights of interior places; and think it more honour 
to direct in chief than to be bnsy in all.” to oomprehend, to take 
into his own hands. 

1. 32. SbUlp of Maoedon, the father of Alexander the Great, 
over-mle and put down, to contradict and silence: to 
prove him to be in the wi-ong. Cf. The Interprelatim of Hature, 
‘’Sir (saith a man of art to Philip, king of Maoedon, when he 
controlled him in hie faculty), GoajbrbiS ^wjfbrtime should be 
such as to kaoto these things better than I. In taxing his ignorance 
in his art he represented to him the perpetual greatness of his 
fortune, leaving him no vacant time for so mean a skill.” Eor 
the expression wotdd needs, of. p. 24, 1. 0. 

Page Ql, 1. 1. an iudneemeut to, a means of farthering, 

1. 4. matohed with Apollonius, placed side by side with that of 
ApoUonlns. Apollonius of Tyana in Cappadocia, who lived in 
the first century A.n., was a diviner and a reputed worker of 
miracles. It is said that it was not Hadrian, but Alexander 
Severus, who matohed the picture of Christ with that of 
^ollonius, and who actually built a temple in honour of Christ. 
E^rian, howeve^ had a feeling of respect both for Christ and 
for Apollonius. — E. 

1. 6. it served, the construction is irregular. ' It ’ means the 
admiration of the Emperor for Christ, 

L 8. civil, opposed to ecolesiostioal. 

I, 10, weal, welfare. 

t 19. re-edlf7ing, used in its literal sense of ‘ reThuildlhg.’ 
The verb ‘to edify’ now means fto instruct,’ or ‘to improve a 
man’s diaracter.’ 

1, 21. passages, roads, polloylng, regulating. , 

1. 22. eommonidtlea, cOipOrations. 

1. 23. granting new ftahohiSee and Inooiporatlons, investing 
new oities with municipal independence, 

, L 27, aubtie Wit of a sohoolman, eee p. 29. 

1. 29, untaxed, uncensured. Cyminl sector, of. Hsso^ L “If 
his wit Im not apt to distinguish. Or find diffeTenoes, let him study 
the Schophnen; for theg are cymini sectores.” 'We now talk of 
' ha^-spliiting,’ '■} 

1. 31. settled spirit, determination. 

' i. ,83. Which... entire, observe the irregular oonstimotiimi^ 
sahjeot properly is mind, but the sentenoe beginning ' baf Aaviflp' 
is a^Ucable only lo AntoniitUB. - , 

1, 36. : sMj for any r a tMinieto. 
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Fagfe 63, 1. 1. present and entire, ready and uiidietracted. 

1. 3. as Agrlppa eald, the Christian Paul was brought for 
trial before the Boman governor Agrlppa, who, on hearing the 
prisoner’s defence, said to him, “ Ahnost thou persuadest mo to 
be a Christian.” 

1. 7. The first divine hrothers, for an explanation of 'divine,' 
see on p. 47, 1. 30. ' It was customary for a Boman emperor to 
associate some colleague with him in the government, who re- 
Seived the title of Cmaar. Marcus Aurelius took for his colleague 
L. Cominodus Verus, who was, like himself, an adopted son of 
Antoninus Pius. This was the first time that the Emperor and 
the Cmsar had been brothers. Bacon's estimate of the virtues of 
the Antonines is a true one; and his opinion of the prosperity of 
the Boman world during the period under disonssion is confirmed 
by Gihhon, who says, “ If a man were called to fix the period in 
history of the world, during which the condition of the 
human race was most happy and prosperous, he would, without 
hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of Domition 
to the accession of Cominodus. The vast extent of the Boman 
world wss governed Iw absolute power, under the guidance of 
virtue and wisdom. iHie labours of these monarohs were over- 
paid .... by the exquisite delight of beholding the general 
happiness of which they were the authors.” — Ch. ,S. 

1. 16. JuUanus, p. 45, 1. 26. For an account of his book, see 
Gibbon, ch. 24. 

1. 16. pasquiu, a satire. The word originally signified a cer- 
tain post in Rome to which libels and defamatory verses wore 
affixed.— W. 

■ 1. 19. nether, lower. 

1. 20. KsrcuaPbUoBophus, Marcos Aurelius, named the philoso- ^ 
pher. He was a strict disciple of the Stoic Sohoel. Ho has left 
a volume of Meditations, for an adoonut of which see Matthew 
Aiaold’e Sasays in Cniiciam. 

1. 21. gravelled, puzzled, out of oountenaiioe, taken back. 
Silenus was a drimken companion of the god of wine. 

: 1. 23. he gave a glance at, he hinted at, cf. p. 49, I. 30. his 
wife, see oh p. 24, 1.11. 

1. 24. obtttihued wltii, succeeding to. ; 

1, 30. Let the name, etc. The name Augustus was originally a 
■ p^'aonal title, assumed by the first eihperor : hut it was after- 
wards adapted as an ojffciol title by oil. his snocessors. The 
Senate, wished to cemmemorate the virtues of AhtohinuS by 
making his nome .cine of the permanent imperial titles. , 

1. 34, jiddltWa^tllfiA . style, official designation.^^ 

1 36. the;0hiifiim, it a]^ear8 bnffiecmhiratyfliattlm:Ch^thi)|if> . 
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Biiiferod somewhat severely under the reign of Marcus, See 
Gibbon, oh. 16. 

Page B3, 1. 1. table, picture. The Latin word ‘tabula’ is used 
in this sense, Cf. iahlet, in 1. 3. With painted forth, of. painted 
mU, p. 13, 1. 27. 

1. 3. volume, size. The word means properly ‘any thing rolled 
up’ : hence it signifies properly ‘a book,’ since books were at first 
scrolls of parchment, roll^ round a stick. 

1. 7. Plutaroh, a Greek writer born a.i>. 40, wrote biographies 
in pairs : he selected some eminent Greek and Roman, gave an 
account of eaoh, and ended with a comparison of the two. 

1. fi. endued with learning, for the extent of the learning of 
women in the sixteenth century, see Macaulay’s Esmy on Baaom. 

1. 12. humanity, secular learning. 

1. 18. the season, the time. 

1. 19. regiment, government, of, we should now say ‘on.’ 

1. 22. the prerogative, this word describes such powers as the 
sovereign can exercise without asking the sanction of Parliament, 

1. 23. sortable, suitable. 

1, 24. estate, condition. Bacon means to say that wealth was 
equally distributed. 

1. 26. moderation, controUing, quieting. 

I. 29. of herself, by herself, i.e. unmarried. 

1. 36. civil, opposed to military. We still use the word 
' civilian’ of all who are not soldiers, temperature, cf. p. 20, 1. 1. 

Page 04, 1. 2. enablement, qualifying men for. 

1. 7. note, account, ha^g been, because they have heeh. 

1.8. affeotionB towards, their love of and zeal for learning. 

1, 12. attended with, wo riiould say ‘ by.’ Callistlienes was a 
nephew of Aristotle, He is said to have composed an account 
of Alexander’s exploits. 

1. 17. Aohilles, the hero of the Hiad, the poem in which Homer 
has described the Trojan war. 

1.19. cabinet, a box used for keeping jewels or other valuables 

■•in. ■ . 

> 1. 23. set foith^ published his treatise pn physics. Cf. Alex- 
ander gained from Aristotle not only moral and political know-/ 
ledge, but was also instruoted in those more secret and profound 
branches of science, which they call ocroamaiic and epopiic, and 
Which they did not communicate to every oommph scholar. For 
whem Alexander was in Asia, and reoeived information that 
Aristotle had published some hooks, in which those points were i 
discussed, he wrote him a letter in behalf of ;pluloBophy, ht which 
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he blamed the course he had taken. The foUoviug is a copy 
' of it ; 

“Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in 
publishing the aoroamatio ports of aoience. In what shall we 
differ from others, if the sublimer knowledge which we gained 
from you be made common to all the world ? For my port, I 
had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the superior parts of 
learning than in the extent of power and dominion. Earewedl.” 
Flntar(m, lA/e of Ahzander, c. 7. Langhome’s Translation. 

1. 27. what use he had of learning, to what extent he had pro- 
fited by learning. The Latin translation has ' How well he had 
cultivated his mind by learning.’ 

1. 29. use of science, application of knowledge. 

I. 31. soholastlcal, pedantic. 

Page S6, 1. 4. Diogenes, see on p. 24, 1. 9. He is the type of 
those who despise fortune : and Alexander thought, that next to 
himself, Diogenes was the happiest man in the world, Seneca, 
on the other liand, thought that tlie lot of Diogenes was a happier 
one than that of Alexander, state, determination, solution. 
The question is whether it is better to be able to supply all our 
wants, or to have no wants. 

1. 10. out of the depth, eto,, the Latin translation adds, ‘ since 
defioienoy and superfluity, which are eimressed by weariness and 
intemperance, are, as it were, earnests ofmortality.’ 

1. 17. inter, more likely. 

1. 18. DemoorltUs, p. 34, 1. 3. 

1. 19. of humanity, etc. , showing a knowledge of human nature 
end of poetry. 

1. 22. this Is very blood, the liquid which ran in the veins of 
the gode was called iclutr. Alexander said, “ It is more flattery 
to coll mo a god ; I do not bleed ichor, when I am wounded.” 

1. 26. login, t.e,, subtlety in argument. In the Latin transla- 
tion it is, ‘ skill in turning an objeotor’s arguments against 
himself.’ 

1. 30, that was the matter, that is just what has encouraged 
them to come. They know that, so far away from home, there 
will bo no one to contradict their assertions. 

1. 36; to, we should say ‘ opfainst.’ ' 

Page 66, 1. 2. moved, proposed. 

; 1. 5. purpose, plan. The word means literally ‘ Something 
proposed ’ : Lat, propo(iitttTO. 

il. 7. with so good manner as, in such a good manner that. 

. 1. lOv turn your style, speak on the opposite side. The ‘style’ 
was the instrument: with which the Bomans wrote on wax. One 
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end of it was aharp ; the other end, -nrbich was flat, was used for 
erasing what bad been written. , So ‘ to turn the style ’ meant in 
Latin ‘ to erase.’ . ' 

1. 12. with that sting, with such bitterness. 

1. 14. despite, spite. Alexander showed by this answer that 
he too could ‘ take a matter both ways.’ He thought that Callis- 
thenes oould find nothing to eay against the Maoedonians ; when 
he found tliat he could, he aooounted for it by saying * that spite 
gave him eloqaenoe.’ 

1. 16, tropes, figures. 

1, 16. translation, this word is the exact Latin equivalent of 
the Creek word ‘metaphor.’ Both words mean a ‘transferenoe.’ 

A metaphor is ' a transference ’ of a word from its original to a 
figurative sense, ' A translation,’ in the sense in which we 
ordinarily use the word, is ‘ a transference ’ of meaning from one 
language to another, tiuced, censured. Cf, unioxed, p. 61, 1. 29. 

1. 19. that he did not, in not degenerating. 

1. 22. is all purple within, is full of proud thoughts. Purple, 
in the EsAt, was the colour of the Imperial robes. We still talk 
of a member of a Royal family as, ‘ bom in the purple.’ Antipater 
was not praised for keeping to the Macedonian dress, hut gener- 
ally for the severity of his way of life. Bacon was probably mis- 
led by Erasmus, who took the story' from Plutarch without 
imderstandiug it. Alexander compared Antlpater to a white- 
striped garment, which on the inside, the stripe being an external 
^pendage, showed no trace of white, but was purple throu^out. 
Bkasmus oonfounded the name of t^e garment with the Creek 
word for white, and apparently supposed the remark to refer to 
Antipater’s drsss. — E. 

i. 23, Arhela, a clW near the Tigris, near whioh Alexander 
defeated the PersUui Ring Darius, B. a 330. 

1. 26. as It had been, like. Owing to the number of osmp-fires 
they appeared as it were a second starry firrtioment. 

1. 30. embraced, assented to. 

. 1. 34.. their orown, i.e„ their ofBoe. Some men love a king as . 
a pwSonal friend ; others love the institution of monarmy, . 
though they have no personal mgard for the reigning king. : 

1. 36. taxation, censure. The .point of Alexander’s rep]^ is, 
that conduoti which may be penectly becoming in; a snl^ect, 
may be bebeath the dignity of a king; 

Fags 67, 1. 2. ibodel, measure, 

1; 9. hope, the story le told iuaccttratsly. When Alexander . 
Was asked what hei kept for himself, he replied not "Aope,’’ but ,< 
“ wAot J Aope/or,” :».e,, ail the Wealth whfoh I expect to:^t by 
■my eonguests..~E. ■ 
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1, 12. Ub eatate, etc., he having spent all his own property in 
making presents to his soldiers. 

1. 14. transported with, carried away by. 

1. 10. he had turned au his estate into obligations, he had 
spent all his money in securing friends. ‘ Obliffadom,’ used in its 
literal sense of ' bindiug ‘ people to him by his liberality. He 
was a usurer, because he expected to get interest on his money, 
in the shwe of services from those who had received it. Henry, 
Duke of Ouise, was uncle to Mary Queen of Soots. 

1. 21. the prints and footsteps, the signs. 

1. 23. not as Alexander, etc., t.e., not as a powerful conq^ueror, 
but as a student. 

1. 20. argued, inferred, company, companions. Cf. the com- 
mon saying *' A man is known by his friends.” 

1, 28. permanent, equivalent to ‘ extant. ’ 

1. 83. real passages, vivid descriptions ; by ' real ‘ is meant 
' true to the life.’ 

Page 08, 1. B. congrulty of spaaoh, fitness of speech ; ?'.e., the 
use of words appropriate to describe the things intended. In the 
Latin translation the passage stands thus: 'Wherein he did 
labour to make conventional speech to become correot speech : 
he wished to substitute on appropriate and correct habit of 
speech for careless speech, ana to make words, which are the 
images of things, suit the things themselves, instead of obeying 
simply the will of the multitude.’ 


Words ore ' the pictures ’ of things, because they arc the sym- : 
hols by which we represent things. Cmsar employed such Words 
as the exercise of his reason told him were true pictures of what 
he wished to express. 


It appears, then, that the object of the book was to remove th 
rors of vulgar language, and to show that the language of i 


people may be specially adapted to a clear and appropriate expres- 
sion of ijeas. Wo cannot however speak wiw any certainty 
about the book. . Bacon calle it here ‘ a plulosophy of grammar - ; 
elsewhere he speaks of it as a mere Colleotion of precepts for 
speaking correctly, 

1.7. ofhis'powar, Ceesar completed the regulation of the calen- 
dar,, and oorrectedtlie erroneous computation of time, agreeably 
. \ to a plan whioh he had ingeuioualy contrived, and which proved 
of the greatest utility ... . Yet this nsefiil invention furnished . 
-matter of ridicule to the envious, and to; those Who cohid bnt ill 
: brook his power. Eor. Cicero (if I mistake not). When some one 
iv;; happened to say " Jjyra will rise to-morrow,’’ answered, “.XTn- 
/ doubtedly, there is an edict for it’’ ; as if the calendar was forced 
; ■ \ upon them as Well as other thihge. .. ; (Plutarch,) 
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1. 9. expresBins^, showing. CiBsar fonnd that the oM calendar 
had anticipated the true time by sixty-seven whole days. 

1. 12. Cffisar’sAnti-Oato was a reply to a panegyric which Cicero 
had written on Cato the chief of the repablioan party, and there- 
fore on opponent of Casar. See p. 13, 1. 32. 

1. 18. to make himself hut a pair of tables, to turn himself into 
a pair of tablets, t.c., to record. The tablets were the slips of 
wood covered with wax, on whidi the Romans wrote. They 
were folded, and the writing was preserved by the tablets having 
projecting rims. 

1. 21. as princes pretend, which is the object of vain princes. 
For this use oi pretend, cf. p. 33, 1. 4. 

1. 28. deleetable, pleasing. 

1. 30. it Is reason he be thouE^t, it is reasonable to consider 
him. 

1. 36. cashiered, disdiarged. “We apply the word now to an 
officer dismissed from the army with disgrace, not that they si 
meant, etc., i.c., not really wishing to be discharged, but hoping 
that, by demanding their discliarge, they would Induce Ciesar to 
come to terms. * Expostulation’ la no longer used in the literal 
sense of ' demand.’ 

Page S9, 1. 7. made it their suit, requested. 

1. 9. did extremely affect, was very desirous of obtaining. 

1. 12. poop, uttered only by a few. 

1. 20. of great allurement toward, well oedcnlated to bring 
about. 

1,22. but for a name, tbe Latin translatiou adds — “for be had 
long been possessed of tbe power of a king.” whereof mean 
raises were vested, the name Kins was bonxe by people of 
obscure birth. 

I. 26. after war declared, after he had declared war against 
Pompey and the Senatorial party. The issue of this wor was 
that Ciesar obtained supreme power in Rome. The idiom is 
a Latin one. 

1. 28, accumulate, see on p. .16, 1. 15. 

1. 29. tldiereto, to which : viz., the prohihitiOn of M.etellus. . 

1.31. taking himself up, ohecUng himself. ; 

, 1. 34. terror, used of tho fear inspired, and not, asusnally, of 
thefearfelt. ; ' ' ■ ■ ■■■ ■■■■..■■ 

1. 30. conclude wi^ him, finish my remarks about him. 

Page 80, 1. 1. took It upon 1dm, assumed. : ■ 

Ir 3. spake, we should use cotfi. 

lualuB SyUa was eledted perpetual dictator »,g. 82, hut 
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resigned power ii.o. 79. With this passage of. the 16th Essay : 
“ I have noted tliat some witty and sharp speeches, which have 
fallen from princes, have given fire to seditions. Ciesar did him- 
self infinite hurt in that speech ; Sylla knew nothing ofUUera, emcl 
therefore conld not dictcUe: for it did utterly out off that hope, 
which men had entertained, that he would at one time or other 
give over liis dictatorship.” There is a play on the double mean- 
ing of dictate, which means both to read out and to wield the 
power of a dictator. The word to shill in the sense of to under- 
stand occurs also in the English Bible. 

1. 11. particular, instance. 

1. 12. as that which, in this respect that it, etc. It explains 
“rareness of circumstance.” 

1. 13. Xenophon, n.o. 401, the younger Cyrus raised an army, 
largely composed of Creeks, with a view of dethroning his 
brother Artaxorxes, king of Persia. Cyrus was defeated and 
killed at Gunaxa, near Babylon. The Creek generals were 
inveigled into a conference by Artaxerxes, and murdered ; and 
Xenophon led the Greek army homo. The remark which 
Bacon attributes below to Xenophon was not really made by 
him. 

1. 17. seen the wars, had any experience of war. We still 
speak of “seeing service.” 

1. 18. a voluntary, a volunteer. 

1. 19. conversation, society. 

V. 20. In message, as the hearer oi a meBsaae. The great Hw, 
this title was generally given to the king of Persia. The Greeks 
often called him sunply '• The king.” 

1. 21. after that, see on p. 10, 1. 1, cf. p. 61, 1. 36. 

1. 24. The message imported, the purport of the message was. 

1. 30. virtue, courage. The word properly signifies “manly 
worth.” 

1. 35. ahiised, deceived. 

Page 61, 1. 4. high countries, Uie inland districts — ^those far 
away from the sea. 

1. 8. Jason of PheriB had intended to invade Persia, but 
was assassinated before he had pnt his plan into execution, B.a. 

■■V370.' 

I. 9. AgesllaKs, the Spartan, ravaged the western satrapies of 
Persia, n.q. 396, but, hefo™ he had accomplished muon, was 
recalled. home, 

.hlesander the Macedonian, Alexander the Great. 

, L i 6; upon the ground of, we shonld now sajr , “on the strength 
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ttf," The meaning is, that tjiese three men were all incited by 
the example of Xenophon, 

Pages 61 to end. Boom ^low proceeds to demonstrate the 
good effects of hnmdedge ttpon the character of the indivi- 
dual. Learning refines and softens the oharaeter, Itprod/uees 
cautiousness in judgment, Jt removes the fear of death and 
poverty. It provides a remedy for all morbid states of mind. 

Jt inales men to eontinual sm-improvement. Knowledge and 
goodness go together. Knowledge., too, is power; and it is 
power of the highest kind, far the digniig of power is propor- 
tioned to the dignity of that over which it is easerdsed, and the 
power whidi is given by knowledge is power over the minds of 
men. The possession of learning is a means of livelihood; and 
as for pleasure, inteUeetual pleasures are the highest of all 
pleasures, for they alone never poll. Lastly, all men are 
anaious to leave behind some memoricds of themselves in the 
world; and what memorials are more lasting than honks? 
Books, too, are the only memorials whieh are not barren. It is 
worthy of notice that even materialisiio philosophers have allowed 
immoricuily to the mind. Bacon concludes by saying that he is 

a eonsdous that his arguments will not suffice to give to 
ing the first place in the estimation of the vulgar! still, 
notwithstanding popular prgudices, he is certain that the 
possession of knowledge will always be its own justification, 

1. 12. imperial and mUltaiy Virtue, proficiency in the arts of 
govemmentandwar.' 

1. Id. to moral, etc., to consider the influence of learning upon 
&e character and conduct of indfvidtmla, 

1. 24. acquainting, accustoming. 

1. 23, the first offers, the ideas which first present themselves,, 
oonoelta, ideae. 

1. 26. notbl^ but examined, Nothing but what bos been ex- 
amined. : It ie a Latin idiom. Wltb tbie poBeage, (ff. Pope’s 
Aeay on Onticum, V. 216. 

- ‘'A fitffe ieorntn^ is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or tostb not the Pierian epring, 

^ .Thera.ehaOow drauehte intoxicate the bram, ' 

And driukihg largefy sobers us again.” ' 

;T.:29,.P'or|'aa regards. ; ' 

1 30- wadeth, *'td wade” is properly to walk in water.; , “ To . . 
wade tborpugbly in learning ^ “ to stiidy deeply,” ; 

1. 32, Then U nothing, etc,, ’iThere is Uo new iHihg under the ; 
sun,” S!ed, i.g, .Bacon quotes froni memory. Keizer; oan^ ete.j . 
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this is given as an illustration of the remark just made. The 
dancing of dolls is a type of the things which excite the wonder 
of the vulgar, but whioh appear simple enough to those who 
know the means by whioh they are effected, 

1. 34. adviseth, informs himself about. The Latin translation 
explains the meanins -. “ No one will be much astonished at the 
play of puppets, who puts his head behind the curtain, and 
sees the eontrlvances and the threads by whioh the nuupets 
are moved." 

Page 62, 1. ,3. servloes, battles. We talk of a soldier “going on 
servioe," and “seeing servioe," for a passage, viz., over a 
' river. 

1. 6. advertised, informed. 

1. 6. went of, told of. We still say — * So the story went ’ or 
< So the story ran.' 

1. 8. the divineness of souls except, the immortality of the soul 
can never be regarded as a trifling subject, Exc&pt, for excepitdi 
the past participle. 

1. 9, whereas, where. Aa and QuU were added probably to 
give a relative meaning to the originally interrogative adverb 
whea'a. Abbott, Sh. Or,, § 13S. 

1. 11. to and fto, used here as a preposition. It is generally 
used adverbially, signifying ‘baokwords and forwards. ■ ‘Pro’ 
is the same as '/rom.' 

1. IS. impediments of virtue, etc., beoause mpii do what is 
wrong or abstain from doing what is right for fear of suffering 
death or misfortune, manners, oharaoter. 

1, 20, Yesterday, Epiqtetns means that the death of a man is 
OB natural as the breaking of a olay vessel. In the 2nd Essay, 
Bacon says— “ The fear of death, aa a tribute due unto nature, 
is weak, " Epictetus was a Stoio, born at Eierapolis in Phrygia 
about 50 a.i>, 

1. 21. VlrgU; Oeorg,. 2. 490. Virgil was perhaps thinking of 
Lucretius. 

: 1. 32. the partibulor remedies, of. Eaaay l, “ Nay there is no 
Stond (hindrance) or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought 
out by fit studies^ like as diseases of the body may have appro- 
priate exeroises ... every defect of the mind may have a speoial 
receipt. " Observe that the diseases of; the mind are m^r^ed. in 
. terms whioh properly denote bodily diseases, Learning at ; one 
: time rembyes morbid affections of the mind ; sometimes remedies 
' defects (see Bk. 2, p, 49) ; sometimes enables the mind to di^si 
knowledge: . Somei^ea' mokes it hungry for. more knowledge: 
: sometimes heals the scars that haye been left by passidn or 
soiTOw,-.' \ 
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Page 63, 1. 4. thereof, i.e. in its own defects. Cf. p. 46, 1. 4. 
still, always, 

1, 6. to descend Into himself, to examine himself. 

1, 8. that most pleasant life, etc.. Bacon gives the words as a 
quotation. Ellis points out that the idea is token from Xeno- 
phon’s Memombilia, L 6. Cf. — 

“ And os, by feeling greater delectation, 

A man in doing good from day to day 
Becomes aware his virtue is increasing,” etc. 

Dante, Par. xviii. 68. 

1. 9. the good parts he hath, any virtues that he possesses. 

1. 12. to colour, to excuse, or give a specious appearance to. 
The word is frequeutly used in uie general sense of ‘ to make a 
thing appear what it is not.’ 

1. 13. that mows on still, who goes on mowing. Por ' stUl,’ 
of. p. 86, 1.6. 

1. Id. print, i.e. the impression made by the seal. Qoodness 
is to knowledge, as an impression is to the seal ; it is knowledge 
which makes man good. 

they he, etc., the Latin translation has — “ While, on the 
other hand, the storms of vice burst forth from the clouds of 
error.” Bacon means to say that, just as knowledge produces 

f oodness, so error or ignoronae produces vice. What Bacon says 
ere is partly, though not altogether, true, In virtue there is 
both anmtelleotual and a moraf element— the perception of what 
ia right, and the will to do it. Men do sometimee deiiberately 
what they know to be wrong : but vicious actions may, perhaps, 
more often be attributed either to Ignoranoe of what Is right, or 
to a want of self-oontrol. Cf. .^isayxxi^iii. 

1. 25. oommahdment, authority. 

1.27. herdmen, herdsmen. 

1. 30. galley-slaves, ships called gatteye were manned with 
condemned criminals. 

L 32. ji^neroiilty, the noble feelinge. We use the word now in 
the epecial sense of ‘ liberality.’ It means properly 'noble birth,’ 
and so came to signify generally ‘ nobility.' In the Latin trans- 
lation, it is ‘a iervile peopfe,’ 

1. 83. free mbnaxChlee, those in whioh the outhority of the 
roler is submitted to volnntorfly. 

Page 64, 1. 1. putteth himself forth, strives his utmost.: ! 

L 12, glveth law to the will Itself, i.e. except when we are 
carried .away by passion, our volitions ai’o determined by our 
perceptions of what is reasonable. The only reason, why we 
submit our judgment to others is thot we believe- them to be 
better informed than ourselves. If they resB^. are ab, then bur 
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submisBion is wiae, and is an honour to them. But it is a device 
of the Evil One to lead ns into sin, to make us venerate impostors 
as if they were wise. 

1. 19. have a superiority In the faith and oonsclence, control 
men’s beliefs, and determine their ideas of right and wrong. 

1. 20. great, qualifies ‘ pleasure,’ in 1. 17. 

1. 23. revelation, the name of the last book of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

1. 30. as, that. Learning is not so liberal to states, that it 
has nothing left for individuals. 

Page 66, 1. 1. descent, hereditary right, carried away, ob- 
tained. The traditional authority of the Brahman caste is a good 
illustration of Bacon’s remark. 

1. 6. BO exceed ...as much as, t.e., exceed as much as. The 
superiority of a victory to a dinner is the measure of the superiority 
of the pleasures of the affections to those of sense. 

1. 8. of consequence, oonseqnently. The pleasures of the 
intellect are as for above those of the affections as the latter are 
above those of sense. 

1. 10. By the affections are meant the emotions and desires 
distinct from the bodily appetites. 

1. 11. after they be used, when we have experienced them for 
sometime, verdure, freshness. 

1. 12, deceits of pleasure, unreal pleasures, 

\. uabVtVuua prinoM,, eta. , kSxxmA'Bi nwH vruvlda 

to conquer : and Charles V, resigned the crown of Spain to his 
son and retired into a monastery. Cf. Jhsayxix.! “We see also 
that kings that have been fortunate conquerors in their first 
years, it being not possible for them to go forward infinitely, but 
that they must have some check or arrest in their fortunes, turn 
in their latter years to be superstitious and melancholy, as did 
Alexander the Great, Bioclesum, and, in our memory, Charles 
the Fifth : and others. For he that is used to go forwardj and 
findeth a stop, falleth out of his own favour, and is not the thing 
he was.” 

1. 16. satisfaction, full enjoyment. ; They never palls however 
much we have of knowledge, we still wish lor more. 

1. 21. IiUdretdna, a Boniian poet, born about B.C, 95. He wrote 
a poem ‘ On the Nature of Things,’ expounding and defending 
the atomistio philosophy. CL .Eaaay i. The some idea is 
expressedintheAroA^w/wntio;— 

.“ As men who dimb a hill behold . 

' The klain beneath them all unrolled, 

: And thence with searching eye survey 
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The crowds that pass along the way, 

So those on wisdom’s mount who stand 
A lofty vantage ground command. 

They thence can scan the world below 
Immersed in error, sin, and woe ; 

Can mark how mortals vainly grieve. 

The true reject, the false receive. 

The good forsake, tlie bad embrace, 

The Bubatanoe flee, the shadows chase. 

But none who have not gained that height 
Con good and ill discern aright.” 

Fage 66, L 1. to thla tendetb, this is the object of. 

1. 2. generation, the begetting of children. 

1. 4. celehtatlon, we should now say edebrity. 

1. 6. the monaments of wit, eto., cf. the boast of the Latin 

E oet Horace — “I have raised a monument more lasting than 
rass, and loftier tlian the kingly structars of the pyramids — 
one which neither piercing rain, nor raging wind, nor lapse of 
timie con destroy.” 

1. 8. Without the loss. Bacon wrote before the days of Homeric 
criticism. 

1, 10. have been decayed, we should now say have decayed. 

1. 16. the wrong, the injury. 

1. 18. still, p. 36. 1. 6. With this passage cf. Milton’s 
Areopagitica, pp. .1-6 (Ed. Clarendon Press), "Books are not 
absolnMy dead things, but do contain a potenoie of life in them 
to bo as active as that soule was whoee progeny they are : nay, 
they do preserve as in a violl the purest efficaoie and extiaotion 
of that living intellect that bred them.” 

L 22, conaooiateth, joins. 

' : h 28.: most Immersed Ih the senses, i.e., materialistio ; explain- 
ing the functions of the mind hy the activity of the senses, and 
denying the existence of auy divine or immortal port in man. 

1. 30; came to this point that, confessed so much that, The 
Latin translation has— ‘ were compelled by force of truth to allow 
that, ’ Bacoii is referring here to. the dootrine of Aristotle and 
his followers. Plato had taught the immortality of the individual 
soul. . This Aristotle denied. All the lower fimotlons of the 
Bbul, he said, are destroyed by death; but the highest function 
of the soul, viz., the creative intelleot, is indestructible. There- 
fore though after death the iudividual cesses to exist,' yet the 
oreatlre intellect is hot destroyed, but: is resumed, into the 
' uniyersal mind. ' 

1.33; aireotlDiiB, see dh p; 6Sj 1. 10. 
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Page 67] I. 2. do dlBolalm In, do renounce. These imperfect 
suggestions of Aristotle, says Bacon, are nothing to the Christian, 
for lie knows that after death body as well as sonl shall be 

E urifled, and enjoy immortality : still I have mentioned them, 
ecause they are a human testimony to the dignity of knowledge. 
1. 4. . probation, proof. We use the word now in the sense of 
‘iricU.’ 

1. 10. iBsop’s cook, see Fhaedms, iii. 12. Bacon alludes to the 
fable again in xiii. 

1. 13. Judged for plenty, decided in favour of plenty. Midas 
was a king of Phrygia, and it is said that, as a punishment for 
the judgment referred to in the text, Apollo turned his ears into 
those of an ass. 

Paris, Juno the Goddess of Power, Minerva the Goddess 
of Wisdom, and Venus the Goddess of Love and Beauty, all 
claimed the golden apple inscribed ‘for the yatrost,’ which Discord 
threw into heaven, Paris, a Trojan shepherd, was mode umpire, 
and gave the prize to Venus. See Tennyson’s (Enont. 

1.14. Agrippina, mother of the Emperor. Many years before 

« pina had anticipated this end for herself, and had spurned 
ought. For when she consulted the astrologers about Nero, 
they remied that he would be Emperor and kill his mother. 
“ Let him kill her,” she said, “ provided he is Emperor,” 
Tacitus, Annals xiv. 9. To please ^Is mistress, the Emperor 
Nero caused his mother Agrippina to be murdered ini the year 
69 A.D. 

1. 17. Vlysses, the most crafty Greek who joined the expedition 
against Troy, in the course of his Wanderings fell into the hands 
of the enchantress Calypso, who promised him immortality, if he 
would stay with her. He preferred to return to bis wife 
Penelope. 

1. 24. Wisdom Is Justified, etc., t.e„ that nothing is better thsm 
wisdom is shown by the superiority of those who possess wisdom. 
This is one of the sayings of Jesus— AfottAsu) xi. 19. 



SOME PARALLELS. 

Page 6. 1. 32. St. Augustine, OUy qf Ood, Bk. vlii. oh. 20 : 
The original of this name (demons), if we look into divinity, 
appears somewhat worth onservation, for they were called in 
Greek, ialiMPts, for their knowledge. Now the Apostle, speak- 
ing in the Holy Spirit, says : ‘Knowledge puffs up, but eharity 
edifies’: that is, knowledge is then good when it links with 
charity ; otherwise it puffs up, that is, fills one with vainglory. 
So then : in the devils is this Wwledge without oharity, and 
thenoe they are puffed so big and so proud, that the religious 
honours wliioh they well know to be (Jod’s due they have ever 
arrogated to themselves.— ifeafey’s lra.iMfal'.iou. 

Page 19, 1. 10. Of all our poljtieal men he is the only one who 
seems to me to begin in the right way, with the cultivation of 
virtue in youth j like a good hu8l«,ndman, he makes the young 
shoots his first oare, ana deal's away us who are the destroyers 
of them. That is the first step ; he will afterwards attend to 
the elder branohes ; and if he goes on as he has begun, he will 
be a very groat public benefootor.— Plato, Suthyphro. 

Page 30, 1. 21. “Nam vi quidem regere pstriam aut parentes, 

J uamquam et possis, et deliota corrigos, tamcii importuiinm est.” 
f{ ts m iimafural Ihing in my ctrcvfnilancm to gbvem one’s 
tomUry or one's pamUg by /orue.)— Ballnst, Jiig. oh, 3. Of. 
Cioerof Pdm. 1. 9. 

Page 34,1. 34. They interpret much in the saroo manner: so 
that in that it is. counted so liprrid a thing to say that Saturn 
devoured his sons: they have expounded it thus, that length 
of time, sianified by Saturn's name, consumes all things it 
produces.— Bt Aug. Ciify q/" ffod, Bk. oh. 8. . 

; Page 46, 1, 11. He (Jssus) ohose Him disciples and named the 
Apostles : poor, ignoble, unlearned men, that what great work 
soever was done, Ho might be seen to do it in them.— St, Aug. 
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. 143 

Cioero, . . 

. 86 

Clroumsciibe, to, 

. 76 

Civil, . 

1, 132, 134 

Civility, . 

. 01 

Clean, , 

. 101 

Clear, to, 

, 88 

Clement Vll., 

. 86 

Coarctation, , 

. 76 

Cockboat, a, . 

. 94 

Colour, to. 

.. 142 

Columbus, . 

.: 115 

Gommenter, a, 

, 119 

, Common-place, a, 

. 90 

CompasB, to, . 

. 71 

Complexion, a, 

, 83 

^ Compounder, a, 

. 120 

Cpitnprebehd, to, 

'.v' ■ 71' 

.Concatenation, 

' , 110 


Coiiditioiwl mood, use of, 79 
Confections, ... 96 

Coudne, to, . . . 76 

Conjunction, ... 72 

Conjunctions— 

After that, . . 91, 139 

As, /or that, . 72,76 

By reason, ... 90 

Eor that, . , .97 

In that, . . ■ 120 

That (nsed redundantly), 82 
Consequence, ... 95 

Consociate, to, . . 144 

Construe of, to, . . 127 

Contend, to, . . . 92 

Contentation, . . .84 

Contestation, ... 93 

Continent, a, . . . 76 

Contrariwise, . , . 83 

Gontristation,. . . 74 

Converse, to, , . . 120 

Conversant in, to be, . 92 

Conversation, . . . 139 

Copia, . . . .101 

Corroborate, . . . 92 

Countenance, . ■ . 82 

Countenance, to, • . 72 

Creature, a, . , . . 106 

Curiosity, . . .100 

Curious, .81, 92, 100, 131 
Cymini sector, a, i . 132 

Ct^o, . . . . 97 

■ D , 

Dante, 108, 100, 122, 131, 142 
Decayed, • : ■ • 144 

Decent, . . . . 76 

Ddectable, . . i 138 

Delicacy, . . .■ 91. 

Delicate, . . 100, 101 

Demoocitus, . . i 112 

Demonstrative, . . 85 , 

Demosthenes, . . . 87, 88 

Deprovation, , . , 88 

Deprave,' to, i . . ■ 99 

Derivatiohi a, > . . HO 

Designments, , , V . , 87. 
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Dictator, 
Difference, a, 
Digladiation, 
Diogenes, 


Dionysius, the Areopagite, 122 


Disable, to, 
Disallon', to, . 
Disclaim in, to, 
Discover, to, . 
Disestcom, to. 
Distaste, 
Distemper, a, . 
Divine, a. 
Donative, a, , 
Doulit, to, 

Du Bartas, 


PASS 

72 

73 
108 

07, 13S 


84 

08, no 
. 116 
74, 113 
. 91 

. 76 

. ino 

. 74 

. 125 
68 , 114 
. 97 


E 


Embassage, to come in, , 82 

Embrace, to, . . , 136 

Empirio (adj.), . , 83 

Enable, to, , , , 83 

Enablement, . . 134 

Endeavour, to, . . SO 

Endue, to, . . . 9.3 

Enigmatical writings, . Ill 
Entire, . . . 95, 13.3 

Envimu,. , . .88 

Epaminondas,, . ^ 82 

Ephemerides, . 75 

Epictetus, . , .141 

Eplcnrus, . . . 95 

Erasbins, . . 101,136 

Estate, , . 71. 86 , 94, 134 

Esteem, to, , . . 93 

Euclides, . , . 112 

Except, . . . . 141 

Exeusation, . , . 95 

Expect, to, , , , 87 

Expostulation, . , 138 

EiEpresa, to, . 122,127, 1.38 

Expiilse, to, . . . 88 

Exquisite, . . : . 95 

Extend, to, . , .75 

Extenuate, to, , , 84 

Extirper, an, , .. . . 129 


F 

Falling, a, . . . poi 
Fathers, the, . , . jge 

Form, a, . . , .123 


Galley-slaves, . . . 142 

Gallipot, a, , . .96 

Game, .... 130 
Generosity, . ; . 142 

Genitive, form of, . . 119 

Gibbon, 83, 84, 108, 126, 131 
13.3, 134 

Gilbertus, . . .118 

Glonoe, a, . , .131 

Glanoe, to, , . . 133 

Gravel, to, . . , 133 

Gregory the Great, . 126 
Grow to, to, . . . 90 

Guicciardino, ... 86 

Guise, Duke of, the, . 137 


H ^ 

Hadrian, . , , Igl 

Heraclitus, . . . 77 

Hercules, , . 102, 129 

Herdmen, . , , 142 

Hermes, . , . i 72 

Hermogenes, . . , 101 

Hjppoorates, , . ,112 
Histpriographer, a, . 88 

Hold way with, to, . 85 

Htimaiuty, . . 134, 136 

Humorous, i . . 89 

Humour, a, ; . 11,3,126 
Hurt, to, . . . ^ 


Icarus, . 

Dlumiuate, 

Illustrate, 

Imbatred, 

Imbased, 

Impression, 

Inooropral, 

IndifiMiit, 


;. 79 

.ISO 
. 116 ^ 

. 124 
. 112 
■ 1 . 124 :.!" 
.128 
, 92 
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PAOB 

laduce. to, . 79, 113, 122 

Inducement, an, 

. 131 

Infolded, 

. 130 

In hand with, to be, 

. 89 

Inquisition, , 

74 

Insinuate, to, . 

. 85 

Intellectualists, 

. 116 

Interdict, to, . 

. 125 

Intrinsic, 

. 112 

Invocate, to, . 

. 116 

Ixion, 

. 85 

J 

Jason, 

. 1.38 

Jesuits, the, . 

. 91 

Job, . . . 

. 79 

Julian, . , . 

126, 132 

K 

Knit, to, . 

. 114 

Knowledge of, to take, , 123 

L 

Latinisms, . 88, 181, 139 

Laudative, a, . 

. 119 

Law of nature, a. 

. 75 

Leese, to, , 

. Ill 

Legend (adj.),. 

.130 

Lex Papia, the. 

. 113 

Like, /or likely. 

114, 134 

Limned, . , . 

. 100 

Livy, . 

. 87 

Lucian, . 

96, 113 

Lucretius, 

. 142 

M 

Hachiavelli, . 

, 90 

Madstral, . ‘ 

; 118 

Malignity, 

. 76 

Moq. a, indefinite use of, 94 

Maniable, . 

. 87 

Manners, 83, 80, 92, 119. 140 

' Marcus Aurelius, 

. 132 

Merdy,, . . 

. . 76 

Meriting, 

, . 78 

Method, a, . 

. 114 


Midas, . 


FA OB 

144 

Minister, to, . 


85 

Ministry, 


121 

Misgovemment, 
Morigeration, . 


go 

96 

N 



Naked, . 


130 

Neighbour (adj.), . 


71 

Neo-Platonists, the, 


117 

Nerva, . 


1.30 

Nether, . 


132 

Never so. 


71 

Newman, Cardinal, 

115 

118 

Note, a, . . 


121 


O 


Oblation, an, . 


69 

Obligation, 


1.36 

Ookhani, William of. 

90, 

102 

Ordainment, , 


93 

Orpheus, , . 

, 

129 

Osoriua, . . 

, 

100 

Ont-coinposs, to, . 

. 

76 

Overrrule, to, . 


131 

P 

Fainted forth. 


133 

Milted out, . . 


85 

Parasite, a, . . 


06 

Parcel, . 


75 

Paris, 


144 

Part, a, . 


100 

Pasquin, a. 


132 

Passage, to give to. 


114 

Patent, a. 


100 

Peccant, . . 


112 

Pedant, a, . . 


83 

Pedantical, . 


84 

Punsilenoss, . . 


123 

Peremptory, 81, 114, 

118, 

129 

Period, a, . . 


lOl 

Pharisees, the, 


100 

Philo Jiidiens, 


77 

Phooion, . . . 


85 

Pius V. , . . . . 


84 
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Platform, a, . , . 121 

Plato, 70, 77, 03, 96, 10.o, 117 
118, 134, ISO, 144 
Plausible, . , .102 

Pliny, . . . . 109 

Plutarch, . . 1.34, 139 

Polios, to, . , .132 

Policy, .... 120 
Politic (adj.), . . . 84 

Position, a, . . 104, 124 

Prefer, to, . . . 72 

Prepositions — 

Besides, /or beside, . 83 

For, for os regards, . 81 

In regard of, . . 89 

Of,,^by, . . . 134 

Of, /br for, . . . 88 

Of, /or from, . . 108 

Of, /iron, . . , 134 

Of, for one of, . . 74 

Of, /or somewhat of, , 143 
Unto, /or flonceming, . 100 
-Upon, for because of, . 120 
Upon, /or of, , . 90 

To, /or against, . , 135 

To and fro, . . . 141 

Withal, . . . 94 

. Without, for beyond, . 88 

Prerogative, , . . 134 

Protend, to, , ,110,138 

Price, to be in, . . 101 

Flint, o,> . , 137j 142 

Probation, . . .146 

Roceed upon, tp, 69, 73, 131 
Prdolus, , . i 117j 118 

Profane,. . . 72 

Propriety, a, . . , 69 

Province, o, . . . . 100 

Paalms, the, , ... 127 

Punctual, . . . 96 

I^gmalion, . , , 101 

Quioltea, to, . . . 127 

Quiohness, . 85 

Quintilian, i ; . , , : , 107 - 

r : ■■■■ 


PAOH 

Receipt, . . . 76, 83 

Recompense, to, , , SB 
Redargutiou, ... 89 

Reduce, to, , , 92, 110 

Re-edify, to, . . ,132 

Refrain, to (tr.), , , 130 
Regiment, . . 71, 134 

Regular, ... 86 

Relation, , , . 115 


Relative pronoun, irreg- 
ular construbtion o^ 71 
Religion, Baoon's views '' 

on 79 . 

Reluctation, , . , 123 

Reparation, , . . 127 

Represent, to, . , 69 

Respective, . . 69, 104 

Revolve, to, , , 72, 100 

Round (adj,), . , .101 

Round about, to, . 76,101 

Rudiment, a, , , , 125 

Rule over, to, , . 78 

B. 

Sapience, . , . 122 

Saracens, the, , , 127 

Satisfaotery, . , , 102 ' 

Scandalize, to, . . 90 

Sphoobnen, thej 100, 103, 105 . 
Scope, .. , . .110 . 

Scywians, the, , . 127 

Seduoement, , . . 85 ; 

Seneca, . . 84, 107, 114 

Sensible, , . ’ , 102 

Sepluagenary, . ,114 

Se(iueBtBr, to, . , , 71 

Shall, /or will, . 119,124 

Shape, to, . . . . 116 , 

Sign, to,. . ■ . . 127 ■ 

Signature, a, . , : . 78 i- 

Silenns, , ;. . ' . 133 ■■ 

Sixtus y., . : . ' , 84 ■ ^ 

Soorates, 93, llO 

Solon, . i V, 93, 124 

Sortable, , , . : 134" 

, Sorttrttij; to, , r' 
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Sotuidlng, 

PAQB 

. 76 

Sovereign (adj,), , 

, 

76 

Speak, to, . 108, 

Speculative, , 

116, 

138 


05 

Stand upon, to, 


77 

State, , . 


135 

Stoics, the, . 


97 

Straitly, . 


120 

Sturmius, 


101 

Style, 


133 

Style, the, to turn, 


135 

Subsistence, . 


122 

Summary, 

01, 123 

Sylla, liUciuB, 

.. 

133 

T 

Table, a, . , 

134, 

133 

Tahemacle, a. i 

70 

Tacitus, , . , 

• 

71 

Taint, to, , 

• 

99 

Tarasse, , 


120 

Tax, to, . . 91, 04, 97, 138 

Taxation, . , 

• 

136 

Tedious, , . , 

« 

87 

Temperature,. . 

* 

92 

Tender, , ! , , 

94 

*97 

Themistocles, . . 


95 

Thirty Tyrants, the. 

* 

88 

Thirart (adj,). 

, 

88 

To seek in, to be, , 


85 

Touch, to, . . 

123, 

130 

Trade, . 


124 

Tradition, . 


76 

Traduce to, . 84,91, 

100 

Traducenient, , 


91 

Trajan, , , 

« 

131 

Translation, a. 

t 

138 

Travail, . 

e 

82 

Trencher, a, , , 


96 

i' Trope, ft. 

101, 

136 

SHiinble up and down, to. 

117 


U 

Dlyssee, . 


rAOB 

145 

Uncivilly, 


95 

Unclean, 


79 

Undervalued, , 


73 

Untaxed, 


132 

Untried, 


109 

Use, 

! 86. 

134 

Use, to, , 


92 

V 

Vaporous, 


86 

Vornieh, . 


121 

Vftrro, Marcus, 


88 

Velleius, 


119 

Ventosity, 

, , 

76 

Verdure, 

. 125, 

143 

Vermlculftte, . 


105 

Versatile, 


94 

Volume, . 

• 

134 

Volnntsjy, a, . 

s 

139 


W 


Walk, a, . . 

» 

93 

Ward, to, , . 

• ' 

130 

Watch-candle, a, . . 

a 

107 

Watery, . . 


101 

Weal, , , . 


132 

Wear, to, 


86 

Well seen in, to be. 


96 

Wind, to, , 


95 

Wit, . . . 


72 

Work, to. 


96 


■ ■ ■ X ■ 

XenDphon, 83, 1)9, 139, 140 
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